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INTRODUCTION 


Precepinc issues of this cycle have differed, as might be expected, with 
respect to organization and nature of content, but the differences found are 
largely within the limits set by a common view of the relationships that 
exist between education and society. This view, which was elaborated by 
Edwards in the 1949 issue and which has found expression in other issues 
of the series, may be summarized as follows: “Education is not some dis- 
crete activity carried on outside the community of ideas and values of an 
age; it is never an autonomous process divorced from the community it 
serves; it always operates within a given social framework and finds its 
central purposes, its guiding principles and ultimate goals in the particular 
social order within which it develops and functions.” Education, however, 
is an instrument as well as a product of civilization, and between school 
and society there is a ceaseless flow and counterflow of consequence. The 
study of education, if we are to transcend the partial view, must take into 
account the social, political, economic, and other arrangements and ideals 
that shape the education of a people; it must also deal with education as 
public policy inseparably linked to economic structure, social organization, 
political administration, and other institutional arrangements of our evolv- 
ing society. Educational activities, arrangements, and policies reflect the 
major conditions of life; the criteria for the evaluation of educational pro- 
grams are to be sought in their far-reaching and broadly inclusive social 
outcomes. ~_ 

The pattern of organization of this issue was designed to provide an 
easily recognizable continuity with earlier issues, to permit a large measure 
of freedom in the selection of what is considered relevant and worthy of 
note, and, in spite of the overlapping interrelationships of many aspects of 
education and the society, to keep duplication of the materials drawn upon 
in the different chapters to a minimum. 

The first chapter deals with the literature which relates education to 
society in the past and to educational thought of all ages. Chapters II, 
III, and IV are organized in terms of environmental units of society— 
the community, the nation, and the world. Chapter V stresses the relations 
of the individual to his environment and the impact of social influences 
upon him and his education. Chapter VI appraises our efforts in reshaping 
educational policy. 

Although the general plan of the number was worked out by the Com- 
mittee, the real burden of preparing the issue fell almost entirely upon the 
authors of the several chapters. The Committee wishes to express its ap- 
preciation of the services of all those who assisted in the preparation of 
this issue. 

HERMAN G. RicHey, Chairman 
Committee on the Philosophical and 
Social Framework of Education 





CHAPTER I 


Historical and Philosophical Foundations of Education 


ROBERT L. McCAUL 


Tue large number of studies appearing during the past three years in 
the fields of educational history and philosophy makes the reviewing task 
a difficult one. Standards used, though not inflexibly, were the following: 
Only those studies were considered that (a) were published in the United 
States; (b) were based on primary historical sources, or were statements 
or analyses manifesting a formal philosophical orientation, or treated edu- 
cational history and philosophy as disciplines; (c) made significant con- 
tributions; and (d) conformed to the usual canons of scholarship. It should 
be noted that most of the articles in the History of Education Journal and 
in Educational Theory during the three-year period met these standards. 
Finally, as a matter of information, mention should be made of Smith 
and Stanley’s summary (59) of important educational philosophy studies 
published since 1930 and Beauchamp’s summary (4) of historical studies 
on curriculum change. 


Educational History and Teacher Education 


The role of the history of education as a field of study in the preparation 
of teachers was the topic of a report by the Committee on Historical Founda- 
tions of the National Society of College Teachers of Education (47). The 
Committee held educational history to be an approach that would help 
teachers participate more effectively in the making of policy decisions in 
school and community. Three possible organizations of the field, cultural- 
chronological, topical-problem, and integrated, were described; each was 
said to have advantages in certain situations. The Committee believed, 
nevertheless, that the integrated organization which is now common in the 
omnibus “Foundations” should not be deemed an acceptable substitute 
for a separate history of education course. 

As for teacher preparation as an object of historical scrutiny, the best 
of the recent investigations endeavored to shed light on the issue of the 
adjustment of the technical vis-a-vis the liberal in teacher education. Using 
an elaborate analytical apparatus, Borrowman (8) presented the viewpoints 
of schoolmen and others toward the concept of general education, its 
relationship to the professional sequence, and the relationship of the liberal 
to the technical in the professional sequence. His survey of thought in the 
periods, 1820-65, 1865-95, 1895-1930, and 1930-52, revealed the problems 
that occurred when decisions concerning one area were made without re- 
gard for the other two. Ulich (65) discussed changes in the meaning of 
humane and liberal through the ages. He sifted out a common belief in 
freedom, wholeness, continuity, and excellence, and he envisaged an ideal 
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plan of education that would introduce prospective teachers to their cul- 
ture, subject matter, child psychology, and method. Rudy (53) conjec- 
tured that the breach between the general and the professional in teacher 
education may be attributed to the influence of the first public normal 
school at Lexington, Massachusetts. The cultural was sacrificed to the tech- 
nical by Cyrus Peirce, the principal, and the kind of narrow curriculum 
that was established at the normal school may have fixed the pattern which 
was to dominate teacher preparation in the United States. 

But preservice training, no matter how good, merely starts a teacher in 
a profession which requires continued growth. For more than a century 
various kinds of inservice programs have been devised to assist teachers 
in the process of self-improvement. Changes in the conception and nature 
of these programs were traced by Richey (51) through four periods: a 
remedial phase in the nineteenth century designed to correct deficiencies 
in the knowledge and skills of teachers; an upgrading phase from 1890 
to 1930 designed to enable teachers to cope with increasing demands upon 
the school; an administrative-guidance phase, also to about 1930, in which 
supervisors and administrators tried to bring teachers up to their own level 
of competence; and a participation phase, now emerging, in which teachers 
are members of a group of equals engaged in an attack on mutual problems. 
Programs of inservice training sponsored by educators and school staffs 
are, of course, supplemented by other agencies for promoting teacher 
growth. Of these, the foremost probably are professional organizations, and 
of the professional organizations the National Education Association is 
the most important. For its centennial celebration the NEA commissioned 
Wesley (67) to write an account of its contributions to the teaching pro- 
fession, public education, and American life. Lee (32) told the story of 
Phi Delta Kappa fraternity on its fiftieth anniversary. Both Wesley’s and 
Lee’s accounts were documentary histories, and Wesley’s in particular was 
a polished piece of writing and research which attempted to avoid glorifi- 
cation and yet to do full justice to the accomplishments of the NEA. De- 
spite universal recognition of the need for research on teachers organiza- 
tions, there have been relatively few worthwhile studies in the field. Pitfalls 
await the unwary investigator; these were pointed out by Male (38) who 
also posed certain hypotheses or tentative conclusions about the history of 
teachers organizations for the guidance of future research. 


The Development of Public Education 


Recent histories of American education had different emphases and gave 
different degrees of prominence to certain men, classes of events, or factors 
in the social and cultural background. Drake’s history (18) devoted a good 
deal of attention to church-school issues, Noble’s (48) to curriculum de- 
velopment, Good’s (25) to the twentieth century, and Meyer’s (42) to 
adult and workers’ education. All these books, in addition, covered other 
aspects of our educational history about as adequately as could be expected 
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when 300 years of diversified institutional change must be described and 
interpreted within some 500 pages. At a lower level of generality than 
these comprehensive histories are specialized histories like Wallace’s (66) 
and Thut’s (63), and at a still lower level of generality are research articles 
and monographs. These latter are the product of studies in which the 
investigator concentrated on a phase of a phase of educational history, 
patiently unearthed new primary sources or reassessed old primary sources, 
and made a serious effort to draw exact conclusions. Such studies will now 
be cited in an order roughly corresponding to the chronological period 
with which they deal. 

In a study with implications both for American and for English educa- 
tional history, McCaul (35) examined the circumstances under which the 
Crown began to furnish money for teachers’ salaries in colonial Georgia 
and thereby set a precedent which Parliament followed in some of the 
other colonies of the Empire. Bode’s history (7) of the lyceum was a 
definitive treatment of an early nineteenth-century institution providing 
education for adults and creating an atmosphere hospitable to public edu- 
cation. In Wisconsin, as Jorgenson (28) showed, obstacles to the establish- 
ment of a system of free public schools were numerous. Lack of funds, in- 
competence of teachers, paucity of textbooks, inadequacy of facilities, 
differences of opinion about the curriculum, a fairly large percentage of 
non-English-speaking inhabitants, the indifference of the poor, and the 
opposition of the rich—these were the obstacles that were faced and finally 
surmounted by the friends of public education. 

The effects of the Civil War and of Reconstruction slowed down the 
progress of public education in the South. In Texas, for example, the radical 
Republican government passed an act establishing free public schools in 
1871 (57). The system created was highly centralized under the control of 
the governor so that the schools could be used as an instrument for making 
the people favorably disposed toward the political regime. Naturally, free 
public education was identified with radical Republicanism; and when that 
party lost office, the Democrats repudiated much of the school law and 
system of their predecessors. One result of the disturbed condition of 
public education in the South was the proliferation of private schools. 
Sisk (58) detailed the extent to which private schools were founded in 
the cotton plantation section of Alabama during the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century. After 1900, as public schools gathered strength, the 
private schools all but disappeared. A somewhat similar delay in the 
emergence of a single system of public education occurred in Florida (50). 

The 50 years from 1890 to 1940 were years of ferment in education. 
First in time was the Herbartian movement. It had vigorous champions in 
De Garmo and the McMurrys and attracted an enthusiastic band of dis- 
ciples, yet it fell from favor rather quickly, perhaps because, as Stafford 
(61) argued, its importers formulated it into a rigid procedure without 
transmitting the philosophy that would have rendered it supple and adapt- 
able. In the 1890’s, too, the report of the Committee of Ten was widely 
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read, and for better or for worse its recommendations exercised an in- 
fluence on the schools (41). Ultimately, one of the consequences of the 
report was the creation of the Carnegie unit, whose merits are being hotly 
debated today. Gerhard (24) interpreted the adoption of the Carnegie 
unit as a victory for the depersonalized business civilization dominant in 
the United States. But the high school of 1958 is fashioned largely along 
lines advocated by the Committee on Reorganization of Secondary Educa- 
tion, not by the Committee of Ten; and Cremin (16) suggested that a 
school patterned by conditions and forces ascendant in 1918 may not be 
meeting new needs arising from 40 years of change in American life. 


Higher Education 


No comprehensive history of higher education in the United States ap- 
peared during the period under consideration. The first part of Hofstadter 
and Metzger’s history of academic freedom (27) did attempt to give a 
broad picture of professorial man and his collegiate environment from 
1636 to 1860. The second part of the book, dealing with a much more com- 
plex institution, the university, was limited more narrowly to cases and 
controversies involving the issue of academic freedom. Briefer studies of 
other aspects of higher education were written by McAnear (34) and 
Storr (62). The former traced step by step the procedure followed in found- 
ing the eighteenth-century colonial American colleges. His documentation 
was so exhaustive that it could be used as a guide to virtually all the pri- 
mary sources on the initial organization of the colonial colleges between 
1745 and 1775. Storr discussed proposals for revising or augmenting the 
old, conservative, pre-Civil War college. With the expansion of knowledge, 
especially in the physical sciences, and with increasing wealth there came 
a demand for a more advanced and versatile education than the colleges of 
the time supplied. Efforts to reform the traditional college broke ground 
for the post-Civil War creators of genuine universities. 

Biographies of college presidents and faculty members and histories of 
individual colleges and universities are usually written con amore and 
dwell at length on anecdotal material. These biographies and histories ordi- 
narily contain little of interest to the educational historian in his profes- 
sional capacity although now and then there are striking exceptions like 
Rudolph’s cool, detached appraisal of Mark Hopkins (52). Another excep- 
tion is the Sears and Henderson biography of Ellwood P. Cubberley (56). 
The tone is warm and affectionate, but Cubberley’s faults as a historian 
are not glossed over. The authors, also, as they should, pay tribute to his 
pioneering work in the field. Of the institutional histories, the most relevant 
are those about teacher education institutions or schools. Marshall (39) 
gave an account of the history of Illinois State Normal University; Galpin 
(22), of the School of Education at Syracuse University; Eggertsen and 
his students (20), of the School of Education at Michigan; and Cremin, 
Shannon, and Townsend (17), of Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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Educational Philosophy as a Field of Study 


Ultimately, persons who seek solutions to educational problems and 
agreement on educational issues are forced to ask questions with metaphys- 
ical, ethical, and epistemological bearings. What is the nature of reality? 
What is the good life? What is the nature of goodness and of beauty? 
What is knowledge? Educators make statements of fact and statements of 
recommendation. Statements of fact draw upon common sense and science; 
statements of recommendation in the end draw upon philosophy. Philos- 
ophers build theories, and they criticize theories. Theories are intended 
to account for certain classes of phenomena, and these phenomena may 
fall within the field of education proper. Therefore, an autonomous philos- 
ophy of education would have four subdivisions: analytical, clarifying our 
understanding of educational concepts and terms; metaphysical, stating 
the reality that lies behind the “facts” of education; ethical or normative, 
justifying statements of recommendation in education; and epistemological, 
providing a theory of knowledge for education. 

The foregoing paragraph summarizes one position on the question of 
whether there can or should be an autonomous philosophy of education. 
This question was posed by Broudy (11) and Price (49), and their remark- 
ably stimulating articles led to a symposium in the Harvard Educational 
Review in which a number of philosophers exchanged views (26). As might 
be expected, there was a wide range of opinion expressed on what aims 
and content would be appropriate for a philosophy of education. All par- 
ticipants agreed, however, that reflective thinking on educational problems 
is possible and desirable, that educational philosophy must utilize the 
resources of general philosophy, and that the precision tools of analytic 
philosophy should be applied to educational concepts (12). On the same 
question McMurray (37) argued that the nature of the educational enter- 
prise forbids the establishment of school programs upon particular beliefs 
concerning the good, true, and beautiful. His plea for an educational theory 
divorced from general philosophy and philosophy of education evoked 
replies from Burnett (13) and Smith (60). 

In formulating a philosophy of education, two basic approaches are 
possible: A person may begin with educational problems and construct a 
theory to account for them and to solve them, or he may begin with a 
general philosophic position and derive an educational philosophy from 
it. Exemplifying the first approach was Broudy’s textbook (10) in which 
he identified problems relating to aims, personality, curriculum, methodol- 
ogy, organization, and values in the educational enterprise and then 
proceeded to solutions. His purpose was to exhibit philosophic method at 
work so that students could learn how to philosophize. An example of the 
second approach was furnished by the National Society for the Study of 
Education (46). In its yearbook the principles and implications for educa- 
tion of the various general philosophic systems were expounded. Wild 
wrote on realism, Maritain on Thomism, Greene on idealism, Geiger on 
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experimentalism, Harper on existentialism, Cohen (although not a Com- 
munist) on Marxism, Burk on dramaticism, Feigl on logical empiricism, 
and Feibleman on ontologicism. 


Explication and Criticism of Mature Philosophies 


A comprehensive statement of the pragmatic position was made by Childs 
(15). Besides discussing the origin and development of pragmatism, he 
analyzed the educational proposals of three representative pragmatists, 
Kilpatrick, Counts, and Bode, each of whom had a different outlook because 
each tended to make different features of the philosophy central in his 
formulation. Childs admitted that certain difficulties had become evident 
in the pragmatic system, but he was not able to find much that was weak 
or much to revise. The critics of pragmatism were not so tolerant. Lilge 
(33) asserted that the instrumentalists’ belief that the school is life inevi- 
tably led them into assuming the role of social reformers. This in turn led 
them to politicize educational theory and into the extravagant notion that a 
philosophy of education must issue calls for social action. The progressives 
and, by implication, the pragmatists were accused. by Justman (29) of 
blocking the development of a basic educational philosophy rooted in the 
conditions of American life and reflecting the American spirit. Their cock- 
sureness and dogmatic temper, he said, had kept the progressives from 
seeking a common ground of agreement between themselves and _philos- 
ophers and educators of other persuasions. Morris (43) criticized two as- 
sumptions of the pragmatists: that knowledge is immediately given in 
process and that experimentalism is synonymous with scientific method. 

John Dewey’s seminal influence shows no signs of waning. His ideas 
still have the power to excite infatuation or abhorrence, and his expression 
of these ideas is so suggestive, abstruse, and obscure that philosophers still 
feel moved to explain and clarify them. In a monographic study dealing 
with Dewey’s own personal development, Baker (2) revealed the evolu- 
tion of his thought and the relation of his educational theory to his psy- 
chology, ethics, logic, and philosophy. Blackhurst (6) asked, “Does the 
world-view of John Dewey support creative education?” and answered in 
the affirmative. Two writers tried to correct what they regarded as mis- 
conceptions about Dewey’s position. According to Kaminsky (30), Dewey’s 
philosophy makes study of the humanities as crucial as the study of science. 
Though admitting that Dewey never explicitly stated his answer to the 
problem of the relation between beliefs about the nature of things and 
beliefs about values, Kennedy (31) maintained that implicitly Dewey’s 
theory was that the “good” of a situation is the “right” thing to do in 
that situation, the most effective solution to the problem. Hence, the 
grounds upon which any prescriptive statement is based are statements 
derived from observation and experiment. 

Among the critics of Dewey only two were notable for their good temper 
and the cogency of their evaluation. In Scheffler’s opinion (54), certain 
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irrelevant difficulties encumber the cause of educational liberalism if 
Dewey’s philosophy and the platform of that cause are considered 
equivalent. For Dewey’s general position has serious weaknesses stemming 
from his failure to do justice to abstract theoretical considerations in the 
scientific assessment of evidence and from his mistaken attempt to assimi- 
late all reflective thinking to a problem-solving model. Nagel (45) sub- 
jected Dewey’s theories to “conceptualistic” analysis. Although he found 
more to admire than to criticize, Nagel did comment adversely about 
Dewey’s isolation from contemporary streams of scientific thought, his 
carelessness in formulating key concepts like “object of knowledge” and 
“practical,” and the inadequacy of the underpinning he offers for his 
democratic faith. 

Systems of philosophy other than pragmatism were represented by two 
important books. Martin (40), a classical realist, explored the problem of 
the order and integration of knowledge. His purpose was to determine what 
kinds of knowledge are autonomous, what kinds are synthetic, what makes 
a kind of knowledge what it is, what is the nature of the evidence to which 
each kind of knowledge appeals, and what the loci of compatability and 
incompatability between different kinds of knowledge are. Ulich (64), 
whose idealism was tinged with realism or whose realism was tinged with 
idealism or whose idealism and realism were tinged with existentialism, 
saw man as an ever self-transcendent being. 


Explication and Criticism of Emerging Philosophies 


A spokesman for the reconstructionists, Brameld (9), contended that 
the major institutions of our society are now incapable of coping with 
the “twin curses” of war and depression. Gradual cultural transition is 
unsatisfactory. There must be an aggressive refashioning of principles and 
institutions, and the school must act as “social vanguard.” The effort to 
create a new cultural design will channel the school’s program at every 
level. Education will take sides, and under certain conditions propagandistic 
methods will be employed. There will be “defensible partiality,” “uncoerced 
persuasion,” “social consensus,” and “future building.” Such a fighting 
faith, especially when preached with evangelical fervor, did not go un- 
challenged. Barton (3) wrote a scathing review of Brameld’s book, and 
Gardner (23) declared that the book displayed neither a systematic set of 
principles nor a systematic methodology. Dupuis (19) addressed himself 
to the reconstructionists’ key mechanism, “social consensus,” and claimed 
it to be an inadequate criterion of truth and a method that might produce a 
tyranny of the majority. 

Existentialism, beginning in its modern sense with Kirkegaard, takes 
man as an individual who does not have to follow the promptings of a 
supernatural or natural authority or a society or a culture. Man can choose 
what he shall be: “Choice” and “becoming” are the two fundamental 
factors of human existence. A good, clear introduction to existentialism was 
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provided by Morris (44), who showed how that philosophy would change 
education from a socializing to an individualizing undertaking. Friedman 
(21) extracted the educational implications of the philosophy of Martin 
Buber. Cerf (14) and Wirth (68) also examined existentialist ideas in 
relation to education. 

Analytic philosophy consists of method instead of doctrine. Scheffler (55) 
described it as characterized by sophistication regarding language and the 
interpenetration of language and inquiry, by use of symbolic logic, and by 
an effort to follow the sciences in rigor, in empirical spirit, in attention to 
detail, in respect for alternatives, and in objectivity of method. Their con- 
cern with semantics and expression has exposed the analytic philosophers 
to the charge that they are “symbol mongers,” philosophers manqués 
who have sold their heritage of searching for wisdom. To Aiken (1), this 
charge revealed a misunderstanding of the recent advances in analytic 
philosophy, for it offers all philosophers sharper mental tools with which to 
conduct the search for wisdom and with which to define what wisdom is. 


Future Research 


In the field of educational history, research studies of the following kinds 
and concerns are among those urgently needed: full-scale, scholarly biog- 
raphies of important educational figures (36); studies on almost any 
phase of the development of higher education; and investigations into the 
development of public education in cities. The conceptual framework which 
considers education in reciprocal relation to the enveloping society and 
culture has proved to be an exceedingly fruitful one. But it is time to 
subject the theory to evaluation as a theory and to explore in theoretic 
terms its operation (5), its dimensions, and its potential. 

As for educational philosophy, there is needed a fuller development both 
of value theory and of analytic philosophy. To say this is to belabor the 
obvious and to ask for the millennium, but even now the philosophers 
might test the adequacy of their theories and their methods on actual and 
typical educational problems and concepts. Education stands to benefit from 
any substantial effort made to expose and assay the grounds on which 
decision may be reached among alternatives in situations of curricular, 
methodological, and organizational uncertainty. Furthermore, our reasoning 
and our communication would improve if interest, growth, need, problem, 
and the other vague and confusing concepts we habitually use in education 
were submitted to the analytic philosophers for semantic purgation. 
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CHAPTER II 
The School and the Community 


‘ROBERT A. NASLUND and CHARLES M. BROWN 


Tue relationship of the school to the community increasingly occupied 
the attention of researchers. Studies of the power structure in local com- 
munities and its effects upon school policy and personnel continued to 
appear as did studies dealing with various pressure groups. Several investi- 
gations in other areas of relationships were also carried on during the 
period covered by this issue of the Review. These include school-commu- 
nity interaction, attitudes of laymen toward the school, public relations and 
factors affecting them, and several studies dealing with various aspects of 
control of education. 


Decision Making and Power Structure in the Community 


Ostrom and Agger (73) synthesized data growing out of five studies 
related to the Cooperative Program in Educational Administration at the 
University of Oregon. The authors discussed theoretical perspectives and 
community practices associated with political action. In the first of these 
five studies, Foskett (32) analyzed the demography of political participa- 
tion in two Oregon communities and found strikingly similar patterns of 
participation: Size of annual income, occupational status, and amount of 
formal education were closely related to participation. The second study, 
by Agger (1), explored factors of motivation and perception related to 
political participation among businessmen. The most active participants 
tended to hold moderate, tentative attitudes about current questions. Capa- 
city to appraise accurately sociopolitical “reality” also served to identify 
effective policy makers. In the third, Goldhammer (38) studied the delib- 
erative process of a school board. He found that considerable hostility was 
aroused by failure of the administrator to give adequate information. As a 
result the board acted on his recommendations with insufficient evidence, 
or else board members ignored him and acted on the basis of their own 
past experience. In the fourth study, Hagen (45) found that the superin- 
tendent’s influence was conditioned by his ability to handle problems in 
accord with the importance the community attached to them and by his 
capacity to view his political role as the community did. The final study, 
by Moriarty (69), was concerned with the behavior of the leaders of 
youth-serving agencies. In a similar report, based on research growing out 
of the Ohio State Cooperative Program in Educational Administration, 
Campbell (14) found that social and psychological attitudes of the people 
in a community are extremely important in decision making. 

Blumberg (7) examined the power operations of public leaders and 
heads of associations; he found public leaders the more powerful with 
influence resting on prestige rather than on economic bases. MacDonald 
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(63) analyzed factors involved in decisions in a small community; he 
concluded that only age and amount of schooling were related. A rural 
community, studied by Freeman (33), showed interaction of all levels of 
lay leadership in decision making with success of the venture undertaken 
closely related to careful planning and a high degree of organization. Gettel 
(35) found that major policy decisions were! made in informal structures 
and legitimized in formal structures. Bases of authority were found to be 
position, control, and length of community residence, with influence 
related to access, ability, time, success, community interest, mutual obliga- 
tions, prestige, and wealth. Carstenson (16) investigated the power struc- 
ture of five Michigan communities, finding that groups were often per- 
ceived as being more important than individuals. Service clubs were given 
highest ratings, while newspapers and unions were not thought powerful. 

In a study based on the files of the National Citizens Commission for 
the Public Schools, Cline (19) concluded that creation and growth of local 
commissions were influenced by many ideological, social, and economic 
factors; that they came into being when official groups were thought 
inefficient or a threat to schools existed; and that commissions were more 
effective when appointed by community organizations than when appointed 
by the superintendent or board. 


Avenues of Control 


A large number of studies dealt with formal control of public education; 
only a few are included here. Steinkellner (90) traced the history of control 
in Missouri, discerning a trend toward consolidation and consequent loss 
of local control. Nicely (72) and Springer (89) studied the problem in 
Pennsylvania and concluded that the state exerted increasing control 
through provision of state funds. Economic, political, and social factors 
were affected in actions taken, with the state department, state superintend- 
ent, and state council of education increasingly important in the develop- 
ment of public education. Fleischer (28) investigated fiscal controls in the 
same state and found no reason to believe that state aid and control were 
inseparable; that factors, such as war, depression, and inflation, were 
important influences. 

Waldorf (97), analyzing legal changes following surveys in 38 states, 
concluded that state boards of education have emerged as the sole policy- 
making body with the state superintendent usually the chief executive officer 
of that body. Ellerman (27) and Schettler (84) studied legal opinions and 
court decisions in California and Arizona which affected public-school 
administration, showing that the courts have in many cases established 
procedures to be followed. In a study of legal. aspects of curriculum re- 
vision, Dilley (25) found that, in general, courts have encouraged rather 
than inhibited curriculum progress, tending to follow a hands-off policy 
instead of attempting to prescribe what or how the schools shall teach. Ross 
(81) studied the legal status of work experience education in California 
and recommended statutory changes. 
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Caughran (17, 18) characterized Illinois school board members as being 
white married males, 48 years of age, with one or two children in school, 
engaged in business or agriculture, generally agreed as to their obligation 
to mold public opinion on curriculum, and disagreed on matters relating to 
tenure and loyalty oaths. The proportion of women and labor representatives 
on local boards was found not to have increased during the past 20 years. 
Goldhammer (37, 39) concluded that superintendents must operate demo- 
cratically with board members who frequently represent minority pressure 
groups rather than the community at large. Gross (44) in a further report 
of a study of superintendents and board members in Massachusetts con- 
cluded that they face similar pressures, often contradictory in nature; and 
that there is lack of consensus as to duties and prerogatives in relation 
to choosing texts, hiring teachers, use of buildings, aims of schools, and 
rights of teachers to approach the board. Teal (92) found that liberal 
views among board members on problems facing education were related 
to amount of schooling, level of occupation and income, and number of 
children in school. 

MacOwan (64) studied types of pressures brought to bear on secondary- 
school principals in Indiana by adult interest organizations. Only 59 of 
428 principals reported statements of board policy in this area. Unger (95) 
analyzed the attitudes of the Michigan departments of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution, the Grand Army of the Republic, and the 
American Legion for the period 1870-1950 and concluded that they were 
similar in advocating observance of holidays, in promoting citizenship edu- 
cation projects intended primarily to develop respect for authority, and 
in attempting to proscribe the activities of certain allegedly subversive 
groups. Miller (66) identified areas of disagreement among religious, legal, 
and educational bodies and leaders in regard to religion and public educa- 
tion. The Research Division of the National Education Association (71) 
summarized court decisions relating to the state and sectarian education. 

Sutherland (91) examined the ideas of minor political parties in regard 
to education and found that they generally preceded major parties in 
advocating free public education and educational reforms. Poe (78) studied 
the role of the American Federation of Labor and concluded that, in 
general, it was a champion of free public education, equality of oppor- 
tunity, and academic freedom. Owen (74) analyzed school and municipal 
relationships in 10 Wisconsin cities; discord was most common in matters 
pertaining to budget and least common in health and library service areas. 
Grebner (42) studied the Parent-Teacher Association in Illinois and its 
effects on education, finding it ineffective on matters of fundamental im- 
portance to education. 


School-Community Interaction 


Grant (40) developed a list of 99 hypotheses as to ways, acceptable both 
to educators and to parents, which parents could use to supplement the 
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education of their children. In a study of the effect of solicitation of 
parent assistance in aiding underachievers, Schoenhard (85) found little 
advantage in the practice. 

Grimes (43) investigated organized lay participation in educational 
program planning in 15 states and found it widely used at all levels with 
educators generally enthusiastic about accomplishments. Schooling (86) 
in a sampling of schools in Missouri discovered that lay advisory commit- 
tees were widely used, but that school administrators, while believing such 
groups had value, were concerned over the areas in which they could 
legitimately and efficiently operate. DeVeau (24) analyzed lay-professional 
participation in curriculum development in the secondary schools of Ohio 
and concluded that educators generally dominated such groupings, with 
parents assuming a very minor role. Using tape-recorded interviews, Rowe 
(82) examined present and potential roles of lay community members in 
several phases of educational planning and operation. His findings indi- 
cated that such participation could have great value and public support; 
community members were more willing to participate than were adminis- 
trators to have them participate. These and other studies seem to indicate 
a need to explore more fully the areas where lay participation can be 
utilized and the methods for realizing the greatest good from the procedure. 

Samson (83) in California and Irgang (54) in Michigan studied com- 
munity needs and other factors involved in planning vocational programs 
and concluded that there was a great need for joint efforts in curriculum 
development. Hand (46) concluded that adult education programs should 
be planned more nearly in line with community cultural patterns. Kuntz’s 
analysis (58) of conferences for business sponsored by Midwestern uni- 
versities showed concerns both of institutions and of business for improve- 
ment of business education curriculums. 

Several studies were aimed at assessing more directly the effects of 
schools and colleges on community life. Potter (79) examined the role of 
education during eight periods of transition in our own and other so- 
cieties. He concluded that schools and colleges were not direct agents in 
propagating revolutionary doctrines, but rather tended to reinforce the 
status quo even to the extent of failing to teach students to think critically 
and to attempt to solve social problems. In a report of the work of the 
Southwestern Cooperative Program in Educational Administration, Moore 
(67), using a case report method, discussed school-community projects in 
nine Texas communities, analyzing the role of the administrator in attempts 
to change attitudes and better community life. Loving (61) studied com- 
munity school practices in Michigan, concluding that teachers were attempt- 
ing to put the principles of this movement into operation and that success 
of such efforts seemed to depend on leadership, kinds of problems, and the 
interest and alertness of school personnel. Murray (70) developed a list 
of 15 characteristics of community school procedures from a study of two 
such schools in rural Michigan. Brown (11) analyzed school achievement 
of Mexican-Americans and Anglo-Americans in a small California city, 
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reaching the conclusion that the schools, for a variety of reasons, were not 
promoting acculturation as measured by this criterion. Kupferer (59) 
evaluated the potential of physical education classes for integration, point- 
ing out that “subjects” as such did not seem to be the determining factor 
in this area, but that the quality of leadership and the manner in which the 
total life of the school was utilized seemed to be crucial. Youmans (98) 
found evidence indicating that Michigan secondary schools only slightly 
affected the work-interests and attitudes of youth and then primarily 
through informal association among pupils rather than through formal 
courses. 

Holden (50) and Barker (4) studied adult education and pointed out 
considerations involved in program planning. Horner (51) advocated the 
establishment of corporate trusts or foundations to promote donations for 
private higher education institutions. 

In a study of community factors affecting teacher morale, Hill (48) 
concluded that personal and professional 7 «sons ranked ahead of com- 
munity factors in explaining why teachers left the profession. Barry (5) 
found that morale of administrators was related to membership in service 
clubs, work with lay committees, and social functions involving board 
members and administrators. In an analysis of expectancies, Doyle (26) 
concluded that teachers tended to define their roles in the community 
more narrowly than did administrators, board members, or parents. 


Attitudes Toward Schools 


During the past three years considerable attention was given the matter 
of attitudes toward education in all its aspects. Lyle (62) conducted a com- 
parative study of the opinions of various professional groups in Oklahoma 
and found liberal arts professors to be more critical of public education 
than lawyers and physicians. Somewhat similarly Coakley (20) studied 
the attitudes of children, parents, and educators toward the curriculum, 
methods, plant, and personnel of the elementary school; he concluded that 
parents and pupils were more forward looking than educators on many 
items. Citizens in Paul’s Valley, Oklahoma, were found by Payne (75) 
to perceive the school as the predominant youth service agency in the 
community. Parents in a small district were found by Jones (56) to have 
a utilitarian philosophy and to place the fundamental, occupational roles of 
their schools above the roles of college preparation and aesthetic develop- 
ment. Hutton (53) found a high level of satisfaction with their schools on 
the part of the people of Charlottesville, Virginia. Horsman (52) sur- 
veyed attitudes and beliefs about schools in Mt. Lebanon Township, Penn- 
sylvania, and found general support for all areas of the school program. 

Gillanders (36) found agreement between Arizona citizens and pro- 
fessional educators with respect to the desirable goals of physical education. 
Cook (21) sampled students, parents, and English teachers and found 
parents and recent high-school graduates to favor a more traditional, 
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formal, language-study type of English program in the high school. 
Heisler (47) investigated the reported reasons for leaving high school on 
the part of adults and pupils; he concluded that lack of good teacher- 
pupil, teacher-parent relationships and failure to develop with parent 
co-operation the kind of school program which would more adequately 
meet the needs of all youth were the primary causes of current drop-outs. 

As reported by Lovelace (60), a nationwide study by Phi Delta Kappa 
showed that about one-half of those polled had read negative articles in 
nationally circulating magazines, while 73 percent of the sample had con- 
fidence in the public schools. A supporting study reported by Boss (8) 
verified the findings and showed that 85 percent of those sampled believed 
the schools today to be better than those 30 to 40 years ago. A comparison 
of the Phi Delta Kappa findings with those of three earlier surveys was 
also reported by Boss (9). The percentage of people thinking education 
was better than at some previous period decreased between 1940 and 1950 
and also, but less markedly, between 1950 and 1955. 

Fleming (29, 30,'31) studied certain aspects of mass media attitudes 
toward education and found newspapers favorable to increases in teachers’ 
salaries in 1931, 1941, and 1951. General magazines, however, were largely 
negative. News magazines carried no news or editorials for the years 
studied. The paucity or absence of news and editorials on such vital matters 
as teacher retirement, tenure, work load, and the like, was striking with a 
general and increasingly critical reaction of the press and mass circulation 
magazines from 1931 to 1951 revolving about teacher loyalty, competence, 
and professionalism. 


Factors Associated with Attitudes Toward Schools 


There was considerable research in the last three years on factors asso- 
ciated with or affecting attitudes toward the schools. DeRemer (23) re- 
ported a significant difference between public-school patrons and non- 
patrons in attitudes toward public schools. The distance between residence 
and school was found not to be related to attitude in the Negro schools of 
Orange County, Florida, as reported by King (57), but Hines and Grob- 
man (49) found that a very real deterioration of school-community rela- 
tions occurred as distance increased. Informed persons were found by 
Day (22) to have stronger opinions with respect to schools than uninformed 
persons. Morgan (68) found that attitudes toward discipline in the high 
schools of Washington County, Pennsylvania, were associated with amount 
of education, occupation, and family income. Hines and Grobman (49) 
found the more highly educated and wealthy parents to favor democratic 
operating procedures and those with only a grade-school education to some- 
what favor nondemocratic behavior in the school’s relations with teachers, 
parents, and children. Schussman (87) reported a tendency for higher 
socioeconomic neighborhoods with low urban and ethnic status to have 
more favorable attitudes toward the schools. Capra (15) found PTA 
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members and college graduates to have more favorable attitudes toward 
current educational practices than non-PTA members and high-school 
graduates. Anderson (2) found parents of tenth-graders generally fayor- 
able toward a teaching career for their children. 

Thomsen (94) reported a positive relationship between the principal's 
personality and behavior and favorable community reaction. Of the 
various groups studied by Bray (10) in Arkansas, business and pro- 
fessional groups knew the most about the schools and farmers and house- 
wives knew the least. 


Publicity Practices and Public Relations 


Considerable attention was given in the last three years to public rela- 
tions, publicity practices, and the amount and kind of information 
possessed by the various publics served by the schools. Appleton (3) found 
adults in four upstate New York school districts to be relatively unin- 
formed on school matters. Reporting on a CPEA study, Purdy (80) found 
need for better communication by the professional staff of the county 
studied. 

Specific public relations techniques were reported upon in various locali- 
ties. Van Winkle (96) found a positive correlation between the extent of 
school-community information programs and the quality of the school 
program. The practices of secondary-school principals having outstanding 
school-community relations were reported by Baughman (6). Pfau (77) 
concluded that face-to-face discourse was more effective than written com- 
munication in promoting the aims of a public relations program. Specific 
recommendations on the use of news bulletins by the schools were made 
by Sigband (88). Methods used by certain school officials to forestall 
attacks on public education were analyzed by Manifold (65). Graves (41) 
found that preservice and inservice programs failed to prepare teachers 
in the Negro schools of Washington, D.C., to participate effectively in 
school-community activities. 

Bucher (12, 13) found that the participation of elementary-school prin- 
cipals in community co-ordinating councils did not proceed on an organized 
basis. Thomas (93) found principals poorly trained to employ community 
resources for teaching in their schools. Public relations practices in cer- 
tain colleges were examined by Froom (34). Jelinek (55) found that most 
newspaper coverage in seven Indiana communities dealt with the guidance 
of students. A rather extensive review of public relations research con- 
cerned with public schools was made by Pearson (76). 
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CHAPTER III 


The School in American Society 


NEWTON EDWARDS and HERMAN G. RICHEY 


Mocu of the recent writing about American society and the relation of 
education to it has been characterized by a somewhat shocked awareness of 
the rapid tempo of social change, by a sense of urgency that some intelli- 
gent direction be given to the moving forces of our day, and by an insist- 


ence that such direction is an inescapable responsibility of educational 
institutions. 


The Changing Social Context of Education 


Norton (34) identified many of the major factors and trends in con- 
temporary society and appraised their educational implications. He dealt 
with the changed and changing climate of opinion; freedom of thought 
and scientific inquiry; the advance of technology; technology, manpower, 
and education; population growth and composition; expansion and cen- 
tralization of government; centralization and bigness in education; the 
United States and the international scene; and social change and educa- 
tional adaptation. 

A number of studies dealt with values in American culture. Gillin (14) 
pointed out that anthropologists have made no systematic and comprehen- 
sive study of the culture of the United States; anthropological data on our 
culture have been derived in the main from “community studies” which 
do not exhibit the total culture adequately. Gillin presented a tentative list 
of values which he regards as characteristic of our total culture and a list 
of values which he regards as characteristic of the major regions of the 
country. Spindler (40) found what he regarded as fundamental shifts in 
the core values in American culture. On the basis of his own and other 
studies, he indicated the shifts that are taking place from “traditional 
values” to “emergent values.” The transformation which American culture 
is undergoing has brought “disjunctions and conflicts” within individuals 
and between groups. He concluded that the bitter attacks on schools and 
education and the confusion and conflict within the ranks of educators 
themselves are caused largely by the conflicts in the core values of American 
culture. Morison (28) analyzed the various aspects of freedom in our 
society: political, economic, and academic. He pointed out the nature of the 
threats to political freedom involved in the activities of government and 
governmental officials; he found acceptable the “mixed capitalism” that has 
developed in the United States; he traced the development of academic 
freedom in the United States and concluded that the major threats to it are 
abuses in the administration of universities, the measures taken by pro- 
fessional educators to control higher education, and the generally poor 
quality of the members of the teaching profession. 
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The metropolis in modern life was the subject of a number of investiga- 
tions. Schnore (39) gave a descriptive account of metropolitan development 
from its beginning and on the basis of his findings suggested specific prob- 
lems for research. Hawley (18) traced the changing patterns of growth of 
cities in the United States with special emphasis on population redistribu- 
tion within the metropolitan area. Fisher (12) presented data designed to 
give an understanding of the forces remaking the modern metropolis, 
appraised the effect of metropolitan development upon the basic concepts 
of our society, and suggested ways of helping to solve current urban prob- 
lems. Hilberseimer (19) considered the physical growth of the city, point- 
ing out that it was built for a pedestrian age and that it has failed to adapt 
itself to the motor age. He presented plans for city and regional develop- 
ment designed to preserve the intimate social structure of community life. 

Some effort was made to project social trends into the future. Drucker 
(9) presented an analysis of what he regarded as the most probable 
developments during the next 20 years. He stressed especially the coming 
labor shortage and the effect upon the economy of the investment policies 
of the trustees of other people’s money. He found that fiduciary investors 
—investment trusts, pension funds, and banks—constituted the great ma- 
jority of the large stockholders in the companies listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange. He reached the conclusion that our economy has made the 
small man the major supplier of capital, but he questioned whether the 
fiduciary trustees of these funds are meeting fully their responsibility to 
the economy. Brown, Bonner, and Weir (5) attempted an assessment of 
our scientific, technological, and industrial civilization during the next 
hundred years. They considered such problems as world population and 
world food production, the demand for raw materials, the demand for 
technical manpower, patterns of agricultural change, and energy resources. 
They stressed especially the need for increasing brain power output. Pro- 
jections of population trends were essential elements of numerous investi- 
gations of the direction of social change. 


Population Change 


The growth and changing age composition of the population, differential 
fertility, and internal migration continued to be phenomena of major 
importance to investigators of social and educational problems for which 
solutions must be found (38). 


Growth 


Studies related to current and developing educational needs and problems 
arising from population increase drew largely upon reports and investiga- 
tions made by the U.S. Office of Education (52), the National Office of 
Vital Statistics, the Research Division of the National Education Associa- 
tion (29), and the Bureau of the Census. The Bureau issued annual esti- 
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mates of the total population by age and age groups, color, and sex (47), 
and presented (46) gains by components of growth (excess of births over 
deaths and net immigration). Its revised projections published in 1955 (50, 
51) replaced the 1953 forecasts (49), the last of a long series of projec- 
tions which had generally been invalidated, almost before publication, by 
unanticipated population increase. The 1955 series, which dropped one set 
of the 1953 assumptions as no longer tenable and added one giving larger 
estimates than previously presented, did not cover, in the judgment of 
Whelpton (56), a sufficiently wide range of possibility. Forecasts of tre- 
mendous increases in the college-age population were presented in the 
Bureau’s /Ilustrative Projections of the College-Age Population, by States: 
1958-1973 (48). 

Many studies concluded that for years to come, the high fertility of the 
past, regardless of the future of the birth rate, will continue to result in 
school enrollments which will overtax educational facilities and the supply 
of competent personnel (7, 10, 32, 38). Other investigations (9, 30, 58) 
pointed out that the increase in future population will be accompanied 
during the next decade or two by a relative decline in the size of the popu- 
lation groups upon which will fall the primary responsibility for financing 
and improving educational programs, expanding economic production, 
and maintaining national security. Other implications of the increase in the 
number of dependents, especially the aged, are indicated in several studies. 


Differential Fertility 


Studies published during the last several years document the persistence 
of differences in the fertility of the American people and reveal the 
unmistakable tendency toward the leveling of the fertility of different 
groups and classes (23, 55). 

With respect to regional fertility, it was noted that since 1940, the highest 
proportionate increases in fertility have been experienced by the region 
formerly characterized by the lowest fertility and that the lowest propor- 
tionate increases have occurred in the region in which fertility was 
formerly the highest (23). Westoff (55) presented conclusive evidence to 
show that since about 1940, the fertility of urban dwellers increased more 
rapidly than that of country folk; and that although occupational class and 
size of family continue to be inversely related, the fertility of professional, 
managerial, and other “white-collar” workers increased more rapidly than 
that of manual laborers. The fertility of women of all educational levels 
increased during the last decade or two but, contrary to earlier trends, the 
rates of increase for more highly educated women far outstripped those 
for women of lower educational status. Although the trend toward a leveling 
of fertility was clear in the case of regional, socioeconomic, and educational 
groups, Westoff (55) found that the relative increases in the fertility of 
whites and nonwhites marked an exception to the general rule of an inverse 
relationship between rates of increase in fertility and the fertility level. 
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The narrowing of class ‘and group differences in fertility focused atten- 
tion upon the fact that the failure of high-status groups to reproduce them- 
selves had in the past provided greater opportunity for upward mobility 
on the part of the more fertile lower-status groups (17) ; this fact gave rise 
to speculation about the effects of the leveling of fertility upon the class 
structure. Differential fertility was seen, if less clearly than formerly, as 
an argument for federal aid (38). 


Internal Migration 


Migration to the West and from the Great Plains was treated briefly 
in several studies, but the tremendous movement of rural population to 
urban centers was subjected to more careful analysis. The monograph, 
Farm Population (45), treated the rural exodus in detail, presenting data 
concerning the magiitude of net migration; the variation in net migration 
for age-sex-color groups and geographic regions, divisions, and states; 
and the variation among economic regions and state economic areas. Hitt 
(20) traced population movements in the South and, with data from 
several sources, provided a composite picture of urbanization in that area. 
Notestein (35) discussed the impact of shifts of population on American 
agriculture and the probable effect of anticipated change on the level of 
economic activity and the dependency load. The extent of the migration of 
Southern Negroes and the educational implications of that movement 
were treated by Pierce and his associates (36) who showed that in spite 
of past and present high rates of natural increase, the Negro population 
aged 6 to 13 and 14 to 17 declined 0.4 and 12.5 percent respectively 
between 1940 and 1950 in the South (13 states). 

Several articles reported the movement of population from central 
cities to suburbs and a growth of cities slower than their respective metro- 
politan areas. Hauser (16) noted that a large part of the nation’s popula- 
tion increase was to be accounted for by the increased population of 
suburban areas. Studies of problems arising from the movement of popu- 
lation to the suburbs most often related to local situations. 

This summary has drawn largely upon those studies and reports which 
dealt with the aspects of population change most obviously related to 
education. An adequate treatment would take into account many additional 
investigations such as the series of fertility studies reported in many issues 
of the Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly and the studies of trends within 
states reported during the last three years in several numbers of the 
Journal of Geography. 


Education and the Changing Economy 


The most comprehensive factual inventory of the American economy 
made during the past three years is that of Dewhurst and his associates 
(8). This comprehensive survey of the demands, needs, resources, and 
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capacities of the American economy establishes a base of comparison with 
earlier studies by the same authors and thus makes it possible to see 
with considerable clarity the extent of progress made during recent years. 

The problems of bigness in the economy, of competition, and of public 
control of the economy continued to receive considerable attention. The 
report of the Federal Trade Commission (53) showed the place of the 
thousand largest manufacturing companies among all manufacturing com- 
panies, the concentration of production in particular fields of manufacture, 
and the dispersion of manufacturing activities of the largest companies. 
Edwards (11) considered the relation of the concentration of economic 
power in a few large corporations to the task of maintaining a workable 
competitive system. In his appraisal of the record of big business in its 
relation to a healthy competitive system, he concluded that we cannot label 
big business competitive or anticompetitive. Policies that were restrictive 
and monopolistic were found alongside those that were highly competitive 
in nature. He concluded that public policy appropriate to the problem of 
bigness should be designed to maintain competition and that criteria 
are needed by which the competitiveness of large corporations can be 
determined in a case-by-case procedure. Mason (26) found it impossible 
to draw conclusions regarding the trend toward monopoly. Nor did the 
evidence establish any very clear-cut relationships between the size of firms 
and the processes of business decision making. With respect to social 
policy, it was Mason’s conclusion that “if we are to continue to rely on 
the market rather than on the social conscience of corporate management 
to give us the kind of business performance we want, the structure of 
markets must be such as to enforce acceptable competitive behavior.” 

Mighell (27) presented a picture of the structure of American agricul- 
ture, analyzed its separate parts, indicated how its parts are interrelated, 
and showed how the whole fits into the economy of the nation. 

A number of studies dealt with the relation of the government to the 
economy. There appeared to be general agreement that the concept of 
laissez faire is outmoded and that the questions that must be faced by 
intelligent citizens today are: In what areas, in what ways, and to what 
extent should there be governmental control of the economy? Koontz and 
Gable (24) described and analyzed public control of the economic enter- 
prise in the United States. They described the setting of economic control 
and showed how this control has operated through specific regulation 
of business, through the intervention of government in economic affairs 
through aids and ownership, and through broad fiscal policy designed to 
influence the whole economy. They placed considerable emphasis upon 
the programs of control to maintain competition and to promote economic 
stability and growth. Hamilton (15) also analyzed the various aspects of 
the problem of the relation of the state to the economy both in its historical 
setting and its present status. He was of the opinion that there is no return 
to laissez faire; the structures and practices that obtained in petty trade 
are no longer workable in a giant industrialism. The present state of the 
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economy necessitates a co-operative effort of the first magnitude, which to 
a considerable extent invites regulation. He catalogued the problems in- 
volved in this co-operative venture and suggested lines of policy action. He 
accepted the guiding principle that the spirit of competition should be en- 
hanced and not impaired and that the outlets for creative urge and dynamic 
drive be kept open. The Brookings Institution (2) presented an analysis of 
economics that dealt with economic welfare as an objective of policy; 
with the contributions of economic theory to public policy; and with the 
central place of freedom, order, and justice in a changing world. 

Programs of vocational preparation and placement inescapably affect 
the total economy and the character of the social order. In the past, there 
has been a common tendency to accept the world of occupations as it is and 
to fit the individual job seeker into it. The larger question of the character 
and desirability of the existing distribution of the labor force in the major 
occupations has been seriously neglected. Thomas (44) went a long way in 
remedying this neglect. His basic assumptions were that the occupational 
structure and the distribution of the labor force in it are modifiable and 
that schools and colleges and other vocational training agencies can adopt 
programs that will result in a more equitable and democratic distribution 
of the nation’s labor force. He presented an analysis of the concept of occu- 
pational structure, of the composition of the labor force, of the range of 
occupational income, of the range of occupational appeal, and of the range 
of educational qualifications. He concluded his study with a consideration 
of occupational policies and practices that might be adopted to achieve 
a more equitable and democratic distribution of workers in the occupa- 
tional structure. 


Technology and the Changing Demand for Manpower 


Science, translated into invention and technology, is profoundly 
changing the ways of man the world over. It is forcing a reconstruction 
of most institutional arrangements and a reordering of basic concepts. 
Allen and his assistants (1) insisted that technology and applied science 
have been the dominant and crucial forces in causing change in modern 
Western society. They presented an analysis of the processes and theories 
of social change, of the social effects of specific inventions, and of the 
influence of technology on social institutions—industry, communication 
and transportation, the family, agriculture, war, and medicine. They under- 
took to define some of the more important social problems growing out of 
rapid social change and examined the hypothesis of social lag. 

A number of investigations analyzed the manpower shortage and 
appraised its educational implications. The Educational Policies Commis- 
sion (30) reviewed the salient features of the manpower situation as re- 
vealed by numerous studies, suggested certain value criteria in terms of 
which the manpower situation may well be approached, and indicated 
the major implications of the manpower problem for schools and colleges. 
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It concluded that population changes, expanded national security programs, 
and the rapid and widespread advances in technology had combined to 
create manpower shortages in many areas. It is impossible to assess 
accurately the demands upon manpower which the future may bring, but 
it is perfectly clear that far-reaching changes are taking place in ma- 
chines and processes throughout the economy as a result of harnessing new 
sources of power and the development of automation. The resulting altera- 
tion of the working world will, no doubt, necessitate a general upgrading 
of the labor force and will call especially for an increase of high-level 
talent. The Commission presented its own suggestions for educational 
policy to meet the enlarged demands. (See Chapter VI, “Reshaping Educa- 
tional Policy.”) 

Other investigators of the manpower problem and of its educational 
implications reached conclusions similar to those of the Commission. 
Wolfbein (58), drawing upon his studies in the Department of Labor, 
projected certain significant changes in the occupational structure. Popula- 
tion increase and about a 25-percent per-capita increase in the gross na- 
tional product will call for some 11 million new jobs by 1965. Equally 
important, perhaps, are the changes that will likely occur in the distribu- 
tion of workers throughout the major occupations. There will be a de- 
crease in unskilled labor and in farmers and farm workers and a steady 
increase in the professions which will include 12 percent of the labor force 
by 1975. Although creative manpower is needed throughout every level 
of society and a steady and, in some instances, a rather sharp upgrading 
of capacities is required throughout most of the occupational structure, 
the most pressing need is for the top level of knowledge, skill, and 
creativity. 

Wolfle (59) surveyed America’s resources of specialized talent and 
studied the potential supply in terms of prospective high-school and col- 
lege graduates. He also considered the characteristics of students entering 
specialized fields, the utilization of educated specialists, and means of 
improving the utilization of the potential supply. 

Wilson (57) pointed out the factors creating manpower shortage, 
appraised the dimensions of the problem, and pointed to its educational 
implications. Education is now more important than it has even been; 
nearly every occupational area requires an advanced education of those 
entering it; the manpower shortage is really an educational shortage. 
The implications indicated for schools and colleges and for broad educa- 
tional and social policy were similar to those found in the report of the 
Educational Policies Commission (see Chapter VI) and similar studies. 

The National Manpower Council (31) in an extensive study traced 
the development of women’s employment in the United States, presented 
data on the status of women’s employment today, and recommended 
policies for the more effective use of woman power. 

Chase (7) presented an analysis of the factors in our technological society 
that are making the task of education more exacting. His analysis caused 
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him to doubt that the schools as now constituted and supported can carry 
the burden of preparing men to cope with the problems that a technological 
age are creating. He concluded that there was need for a thoroughgoing 
reformation of the content, method, and the administrative organization 
of education for all age groups. He discussed four major aspects of the 
task of making education functional in the new age. 


Higher Education, Social Change, and the National Culture 


The changing social context within which higher education must 
operate is forcing policy decisions of the first magnitude—decisions that 
will profoundly affect both the quality of individual living and the national 
culture. Colleges and universities are confronted rather suddenly by a 
whole battery of new problems. First of all they must in some way 
accommodate themselves to the vastly increased numbers of youth of 
college age who will soon be seeking college entrance. If the manpower 
needs of the nation are to be met, colleges and universities must in large 
measure supply the trained personnel required throughout the whole 
occupational structure, and they must prepare teachers in the lower schools 
who will supplement their own efforts. Nor is the problem facing the 
colleges and universities essentially a quantitative problem; it is basically 
a qualitative problem. The crucial issue involved is not how to provide 
more education of the same kind we have been giving to more young 
people; it is rather how to discover and make available to vast numbers 
the kind of education that is relevant in the world order we face. 

The President’s Committee on Education Beyond the High School (54) 
identified a number of problems of particular urgency, presented facts 
essential to an understanding of these problems, and made specific recom- 
mendations with respect to ways and means of meeting them. The issues 
with which the committee dealt were the need for teachers, the need for 
assistance to students, expansion and diversity of educational opportuni- 
ties, financing higher education, and the relation of the federal government 
to education. The Committee’s recommendations with respect to policy are 
of special importance (see Chapter VI). 

The American Council on Education at its 1955 annual meeting explored 
the relationship between higher education and other identifiable segments 
of American society—the general public, industry, labor, agriculture, the 
community, the states, and the federal government (21). All the dis- 
cussions reflect the awareness of the interdependence of higher education 
and all other segments of American life. 

Brown (3) took a long-range view of the future development of higher 
education. He discussed many issues that must be faced in the years ahead. 
Will the colleges and universities attempt to meet the needs of all able 
students? Will the universities decrease the number of freshmen and 
sophomore students and become primarily upper-level, graduate, and pro- 
fessional institutions? Can degrees be awarded on bases other than time- 
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serving? Brown suggested these and other aspects of the reappraisal of 
higher education that appear to be needed. An entire issue of the Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and Social Science (4) was devoted 
to higher education “under stress.” All the discussions were profoundly 
influenced by the prospect of a vast increase in the number of students 
wanting to attend college. There was a wide divergence of views with 
respect to the way this problem should be met. Some writers insisted that 
the situation should be met by greater selectivity. Others insisted that 
colleges and universities should provide opportunity for higher education 
to all whose ability is such that they can profit from it. There seemed to be 
no basic agreement on the function of higher education in a democracy or 
on the relation of higher education to the national interest. 

Other writers dealt with the same general issues already noted. Maclean 
and Dodson (25) discussed some of the social forces that move in and 
through American society and indicated something of their impact on 
post-high-school education. They considered population change, techno- 
logical change, and changing social mores, attitudes, and customs; they 
pointed out implications of these changes for higher education. Newsom 
(32) suggested a careful review of the entire structure of higher education 
including its purposes and methods; he made certain specific proposals 
with respect to desired changes. Drucker (9) raised the question of whether 
we can continue to rely on the predominantly residential character of our 
colleges. A number of college presidents (10) discussed ways of meeting 
the rising tide of students—the problems of housing, finance, an adequate 
supply of teachers, and the nature of the program. 

Most of the studies and discussions of the problems of higher education 
were concerned primarily with the dimensions of the problem—with how 
to meet the demand for larger enrollments. It appeared that not enough 
thought was being given to the relation of higher education to the develop- 
ment of the kind of society we propose to build, to the relation to cultural 
change, or to devising educational programs that are really relevant to 
modern life. 


Education in the South, Integration, and Changing 
Governmental Relations to Education 


Two very extensive studies were made of education in the South. Pierce 
and his associates (36) produced a comprehensive report dealing with 
the major aspects of education in the South with particular attention 
directed to the biracial aspects of education. The authors suggested the gen- 
eral principles to be followed in resolving issues faced by the public 
schools of this region. Swanson and Griffin (43) made a comprehensive 
statistical study of the South’s educational problems. They found that the 
region’s rapid economic growth since the 1930’s has been more than 
matched by rising educational standards and that the Southern states are 
launched on a vast program of educational equalization aimed at wiping 
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out old differentials between urban and rural areas, high-income and low- 
income areas, as well as between the races. Apart from the question of 
integration, they found that the South is confronted with four major tasks: 
(a) equalization of current expenditures, (b) provision of modern housing, 
(c) improvement in programs of instruction to facilitate the shift from an 
agricultural to an industrial society, and (d) more classrooms and teachers 
to meet increased enrollments. Finally, they assessed the South’s economic 
capacity now and in the future to meet these problems. 

Much has been written about integration and the issues it has raised. 
The most extensive reporting of facts with respect to the progress of inte- 
gration was done by the Southern School News, published monthly in 
Nashville, Tennessee, since 1954. The most extensive and objective report- 
ing of the court decisions and other legal aspects of integration was done 
by the Race Relations Law Reporter, published at Vanderbilt University. 

The function of the Supreme Court in our system of government was 
treated by Jackson (22). He examined it as a complex interdependent 
scheme of government, as a law court, and as a political institution. He 
reached the conclusion that the Court “should not try to seize the initiative 
in shaping the policy of the law, either by constitutional interpretation or 
by statutory construction.” 

The constitutional and legal aspects of integration were considered in 
many publications. Spurlock (41) made an extensive and objective analysis 
of Supreme Court decisions dealing with education including those related 
to integration problems. Butts (6) considered the various aspects of 
states’ rights in relation to education and concluded that the states cannot 
legally abolish their public school systems. Gardner (13) reported that 
there is nothing in the Constitution of the United States or in any of the 
Supreme Court decisions which forbids a state to credit each child with a 
fixed sum of money to pay for his education in a school of his own choice. 
Sutherland (42) did not find in his analysis of the Court’s desegregation 
decision any threat to the right of parents to send their children to private 
schools. Nicholson (33) analyzed court decisions in order to evaluate the 
legal standing of the South’s various school-resistance proposals. Reid 
(37) presented a theoretical analysis of integration as a social process. 
He concluded that it is a function of the total culture and can be achieved 
only with existing cultural patterns and that we have misunderstood the 
nature of education and the power of the community if we expect schools 
to achieve integration without the co-operation of the communities in which 
they exist. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Education in a World Society 


JAMES I. DOI 


Ix THIs chapter primary emphasis will be given to research dealing with 
education for world affairs, international ventures in education, and edu- 
cational reconstruction and reform in various countries that reflect the 
impact of world-wide forces on education. 


Education for International Understanding 
and World Affairs 


Staines (78) prepared a history and critique of the United Nations 
information program for educational institutions in which he examined 
the theoretical basis underlying the program. Staines also addressed him- 
self to the problems involved in developing a “world core culture” and an 
“international personality.” Similarly, Havighurst and Neugarten (24) 
analyzed the nature of “open-end loyalties”; and DuBois (12) considered 
the problem of relating the learner to the outer world. 

Bodenman (6) surveyed nongovernmental and governmental programs in 
the United States which involve international co-operation of higher edu- 
cation. Fuller (17) described and evaluated American graduate programs 
designed to produce specialists in international relations. Wilson (96) 
identified the informal forces that condition the world outlook of Ameri- 
can college students. He summarized and interpreted much of the data 
obtained in surveys made during 1950-55 by institutions that co-operated 
with the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace in studying Ameri- 
can university programs in world affairs. Houle and Nelson (26) stressed 
the need to bring about an increase in the number of American adults 
who have a continuing interest in and informed viewpoint toward world 
affairs. The authors set forth the university’s responsibilities for adult 
education in world affairs. 

Tandler (81) prepared a report on the teaching about the United 
Nations taking place in United States educational institutions between 
1952 and 1955. The data for this study were obtained from an extensive 
questionnaire sent to school officials throughout the United States. The 
report summed up programs in world affairs in elementary and secondary 
schools and in institutions of higher education. Among rather comprehen- 
sive statements designed to assist teachers in developing world affairs 
programs for school children are the works of Everett and Arndt (15), 
Kenworthy (48), and Preston (63). Beardsley and Edgell (4) prepared 
an annotated bibliography of 117 books in English of significance to the 
study of human relations in international affairs. 
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The International Exchange of Students 
and Cross-Cultural Education 


The sojourn of students in foreign lands dates back to ancient civiliza- 
tion (7, 55) but systematic research on this aspect of mankind’s adventure 
in education is a relatively recent phenomenon. The research that appeared 
in this area from 1954 to 1957 falls into two broad categories: (a) that 
dealing with the identification of the migrating student population and 
with the aims, policies, and programs of student exchange; and (b) that 
directed toward the analysis of the impact of the sojourn on the migrating 
student, the interaction between the student and citizens of his host 
country, and the role of the foreign-educated student in his own community. 

The UNESCO report (90) on study abroad for 1956-57 listed more 
than 74,000 fellowships and scholarships available for foreign study. These 
opportunities for study abroad were reported by governmental agencies, 
universities, foundations, and other types of organizations in more than 
100 countries. Stine (79) prepared an historical analysis of the participa- 
tion of the United States in international programs of teacher and student 
exchange, from 1902 to 1954. The types of exchange programs in operation 
in the United States and their growth after World War II were described 
by a number of writers and agencies (7, 8, 11, 92). The Committee on 
Educational Interchange Policy of the Institute of International Educa- 
tion prepared a report examining government policy in establishing an 
emergency aid program for Chinese students (31), another dealing with 
Hungarian refugee students (35), and one devoted to the medical train- 
ing of foreign students and physicians (37). The Institute of International 
Education (28) issued a report of a conference at which the educational, 
economic, and social needs of the various regions of the world to which 
exchange persons might contribute were reviewed. 

The five countries reporting the largest number of foreign students in 
1953-54 were the United States, France, the United Kingdom, Switzerland, 
and the German Federal Republic (87). Switzerland had the highest pro- 
portion of foreign students in relation to its total collegiate enrollment. 
The Institute of International Education (30) reported that during the 
academic year 1956-57 there were 40,666 foreign students in institutions 
of higher education in the United States and 9887 American students 
studying abroad. The foreign students came to the United States from 136 
different nations and political areas of the world. The report showed the 
origins and distribution of the student exchange population, fields of 
study, means of financial support, length and level of study, and the 
institutions of higher education in the United States reporting foreign 
students. Although wide distribution has been attained in the selection 
of American recipients of foreign study and in the placement of foreign 
students in American universities and colleges, some inequities in the 
geographic distribution were noted (8, 33). 
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The question of possible actions on the part of the American institutions 
of higher education in restricting the future influx of foreign students, in 
response to pressures created by the tremendous rise in collegiate enroll- 
ments of native students, was examined by the Committee on Educational 
Interchange Policy of the Institute of International Education (32). The 
Committee noted that the foreign-student population in the United States 
represents only 1.5 percent of total enrollments in American institutions of 
higher education and stressed that foreign students are not in competition 
with American students. 

The Committee on Educational Interchange Policy (34) also prepared 
an analysis of the goals of the various programs for foreign students. 
Leading the list of five goals most generally expressed by sponsoring 
groups was the promotion of international understanding and goodwill 
among the peoples of the world. The goal most frequently identified by 
the participants themselves was personal and professional development and 
advancement. The Committee stressed the need for a realistic view of ex- 
change programs, indicating that the exchange movement will be en- 
dangered by setting impossible goals. 

The Institute of International Education (29) prepared a comprehensive 
guide for American students going abroad and for foreign students 
coming to the United States. Information was provided on educational 
systems, agencies serving foreign students, special programs and grants 
in aid available for foreign students, and regulations governing student 
exchange. The Institute (38) in co-operation with the American Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers, also developed a 
guide for the admission and placement of foreign students, identifying 
normative patterns that can readily be adapted by any institution of higher 
education in the United States. Cieslak (7), in his study of the administra- 
tive and guidance practices for foreign students in 122 American colleges 
and universities, found that 59 of 236 foreign students queried expressed 
dissatisfaction with the academic standing assigned to them by American 
institutions. The dissatisfaction stemmed from a feeling that they had been 
demoted. Lunn (54) described the role of student government in carrying 
out its responsibilities for foreign student programs. 

The Committee on Educational Interchange Policy (36), in discussing 
the need for and methods of orienting the foreign student, noted that the 
basic problem facing him is to find his way through the “cultural maze.” 
The Committee observed that orientation must be viewed as a continuous 
psychological process, from the time the student prepares for his sojourn 
to the time he returns to his homeland. 

DuBois (11) attributed the current concern of American institutions 
of higher education with the “foreign student problem” to their highly 
developed system of counseling and administration of student affairs. 
Many countries other than the United States also attract foreign students, 
but in these countries a similar concern with the foreign student is not 
noticeable. 
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As viewed by Smith (76) and DuBois (11), research in cross-cultural 
education has thus far produced only useful guidelines for further re- 
search, and findings of theoretical importance should still be subject to 
further verification. Much of the research has been concentrated on the 
sojourn itself and on the individual exchange, with little progress being 
made in identifying social and cultural change as the outcome. It should be 
noted, however, that research in cross-cultural education, while primarily 
directed toward the identification and analysis of the processes of learning 
and adjustment that occur during the sojourn of students in a society 
culturally foreign to them, has accumulated a considerable amount of data 
that shed light on the products of educational systems and their support- 
ing cultures. In this sense, research in cross-cultural education represents 
emphasis on a relatively unexplored approach to comparative education, 
the chief objects of examination being the products of the various educa- 
tional systems rather than the systems themselves. 

Hountras (27) found that among foreign graduate students at the 
University of Michigan, there was a significant relationship between geo- 
graphic origin of the students and their academic achievement. Selltiz, 
Hopson, and Cook (70) observed that size of institution and nationality 
of the foreign student were associated with the nature of interaction 
between foreign students and Americans. Morris (58) noted that foreign 
students whose attitudes are unfavorable to the United States are those 
who see Americans assigning their countries a lower status than they 
themselves do. Gruen (21) studied the reactions of a group of German 
exchange students to American culture, to the institution they were 
attending, to their program of study, and to each other. The Foundation 
for Research on Human Behavior (16) identified four phases in the foreign 
student’s sojourn: “the spectator phase,” “the involvement phase,” the 
“coming-to-terms phase,” and the “pre-departure phase.” 

Scott (69) made an intensive study of the American experience of 50 
Swedish men and women who had returned from a tour of study in 
American universities. He observed that the Swedish student is a product 
of years of rigorous preuniversity schooling and a selected representative 
of the intellectual and social elite of a nation where sense of class is 
strong. His attitude is that of condescension for the caliber of academic 
work in American institutions of higher education. Simenson and Geis 
(73) examined the similarities and differences in the habits and attitudes 
of a group of Norwegian students and a group of American university 
students. Sewell and Davidsen (71) studied the phases of adjustment pro- 
cess experienced by a group of 40 Scandinavian students. Here, as in 
several other studies, it was noted that the adjustment process over 
a period of time presented a U-shaped curve (11, 16). 

Lambert and Bressler (51) studied a group of Indian students who 
were enrolled at the University of Pennsylvania. Useem and Useem (93) 
examined the status and role of the Western-educated man in India, 
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using data for 110 Indians who had studied in universities in the United 
States and in the United Kingdom. This is one of the few studies to de- 
termine the orbit of influence of exchange students in their homeland. 

The images that foreign students have of the United States, with special 
reference to factors within their own culture that produce such views, were 
identified for Mexican students by Beals (3), for Scandinavian students 
by Sewell, Morris, and Davidsen (72), and for Indian students by Lam- 
bert and Bressler (50), and by Useem and Useem (94). 

Schwantes (68) examined the history and current status of exchange 
students between the United States and Japan. He noted that a sampling 
of persons listed in The Japan Who’s Who, 1950-51, showed that approxi- 
mately 8 percent had obtained some education in the United States. 
Stoetzel (80) observed that the majority of Japanese youths in postwar 
Japan wish to go abroad. Passin and Bennett (61) made a study of the 
Japanese students on American university campuses and of returned 
students in Japan. 

P.E.P. (Political and Economic Planning) (62), an independent British 
agency, inquired about the problems of colonial students attending British 
universities. This inquiry was stimulated by the increase in number of such 
students from 600 in 1939 to 10,200 by 1955. There is apparently a high 
degree of similarity in the problems encountered by colonial students in 
British universities and by foreign students attending American institutions 
of higher education. 

Goldsen, Suchman, and Williams (19) focused their attention on the 
reactions of American students at Cornell University to foreign students 
attending that institution. One of their observations was that cross- 
cultural interaction between American and foreign students does not 
depend upon political and social ideology and beliefs. Mendelsohn and 
Orenstein (57) attempted to evaluate the impact of study abroad on 
American Fulbright Award recipients and the extent to which the recipients 
shared their experiences with others on their return to the United States. 
The questions and problems involved in evaluating exchange of persons 
programs were discussed by Smith (75) and by Wilson and Bonilla (95). 


International Surveys of Education 


UNESCO (87), in its 1956 compilation of international statistics re- 
lating to education, culture, and communication, estimated that there are 
670 to 700 million illiterates 15 years old and over in the world. From 500 
to 530 million of these are in Asia. Africa was estimated to have the high- 
est percentage of illiterates in this age group. A United Nations report 
(83), dealing with the world social situation, noted that between 1951 
and 1955 the world population increased from an estimated 2519 million 
to 2691 million, representing an annual rate of increase of 1.6 percent. 

A special study of educational conditions in nonself-governing territories 
was published by the United Nations (85) in 1956. This report was accom- 
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panied by separate volumes dealing with the economic (84) and social 
(86) conditions of these areas. The nonself-governing territories were 
characterized as chiefly producers and exporters of primary commodities, 
with low standards of living, and hard pressed to provide the necessary 
financial support to establish an adequate system of education. 

The International Bureau of Education (40) surveyed educational con- 
ditions in 1954-55 in 69 countries. This report, in recognition of the in- 
creasing importance attached to personal contacts among educators 
throughout the world, also listed leading officials in Ministries of Educa- 
tion. Among other survey reports prepared by the International Bureau of 
Education during the last three years were financing of education (39), 
school inspection (41), secondary-school teachers’ salaries (43), second- 
ary-school teacher training (42), the teaching of art in primary and second- 
ary schools (44), and the teaching of mathematics in secondary schools 
(45). Approximately 60 countries were covered in each of these surveys. 
The Bureau obtained the data for these reports by means of extensive 
questionnaires. The studies described the conditions and practices as re- 
ported by the various participating countries, and no attempt was made 
to evaluate the relative effectiveness or ineffectiveness of a given practice 
or system. In addition to the studies of the teaching of art and mathematics 
made by the International Bureau of Education, a number of other inter- 
national surveys of teaching and methods of teaching various subjects 
were made: reading and writing (20), music education (88), and adult 
education (49); and the university teaching of sociology, social psychol- 
ogy, and anthropology (10), law (14), economics (22), international 
relations (56), and political science (65). The latter studies of university 
teaching were based, for the most part, on data for eight countries: Egypt, 
France, India, Mexico, Poland, Sweden, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States. 


Educational Reconstruction and Innovation 


Recent studies on educational reconstruction selected for review here 
are those that contribute data to the following three aspects of this process: 
(a) the relationship of economic development to educational reform, (b) 
the role of the school in social and political reform, and (c) the importa- 
tion of culturally foreign concepts and techniques in educational recon- 
struction. 

Gelston (18) noted that the basic problems of underdevelopment, 
illiteracy, disease, and poverty are so interrelated that they cannot be 
solved separately. He contended that the problem of development cannot 
be resolved through the enforcement of technical standards alone, without 
consideration of educational and other human relations factors. Neisser 
(60) analyzed several cases of community development and mass educa- 
tion in Nigerian communities, noting that a change in one aspect of the 
cultural system brought about changes in other areas. The studies of edu- 
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cation in Pakistan (67), Greece (1), Honduras (82), Mexico (46), Korea 
(89), Poland (74), and in the nonself-governing territories (85), shed 
further light on questions relating to the economic foundations of educa- 
tional reconstruction. 

The U.S. Office of Education (91), in describing programs of educational 
reconstruction in Bolivia, Puerto Rico, Philippines, Thailand, Ethiopia, 
and other countries, noted that the school is often the logical agency to 
mobilize leadership in a community improvement program, in giving it 
continuity, and in providing the necessary skills and services. Samaan 
(66) suggested a program for Egyptian teachers by which they might 
acquire a progressive social philosophy and then give leadership in the 
reconstruction of a society confused of purpose and torn by conflicting 
social and political ideologies. 

Eells (13), in his study of communism in education in Asia, Africa, 
and the Far Pacific identified situations associated with the infiltration of 
communism into educational groups, particularly in universities. Counts 
(9) appraised the role of education in the rise of Soviet Russia, concluding 
that its present status as a world power is attributable to the success of its 
educational enterprise. Lindegren (52) observed that each political reform 
in Germany occurring between 1871 and 1955 was followed by educa- 
tional changes. 

Kandel (47) identified the salient features of postwar educational 
reconstruction in four Western industrialized nations: England, France, 
the United States, and the U.S.S.R. Two of his many observations are: 
(a) A major goal sought by these four nations is equality of educational 
opportunity. (b) Totalitarian and democratic states differ in their methods 
of instituting educational changes. 

Two rather well-documented recent examples of attempts at exportation 
of educational ideas and techniques are Hocking’s study (25) of American 
attempts to assist in the educational reconstruction of postwar Germany 
and Lloyd’s report (53) on the establishment of student personnel service 
programs in Japanese universities. Bennett and McKnight (5) analyzed 
the various approaches and attitudes of the Japanese innovator to cultural 
and technical change. They noted some of the problems involved in 
attempting to assess the influence of foreign innovations in complex 
societies. Beaglehole (2), in discussing the evaluation techniques for in- 
duced technological change, observed that fundamental social change 
always takes longer than the estimates of either the expert or the admin- 
istrator. Moss (59) discussed the techniques for evaluating projects in 
fundamental education, noting that fundamental education is an exercise in 
innovation. Read (64), in her work on education and social change in 
tropical areas, noted that the problems of the educator cannot be solved 
without the aid of the anthropologist. Hans (23) suggested that absolute 
values in education can universally be agreed upon but questioned whether 
the absolute ideal worked out in one society can be transferred to another 
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with the same beneficial results. He contended that although there are uni- 
versal humanistic elements in all cultures, they are not sufficient in them- 
selves to create a national culture “peculiar to the genius of each country.” 
Spindler’s report (77), a collection of articles and edited comments on 
the interrelationship between education and anthropology, identified a 


number of concepts that might be useful in the study of education and 
cultural change. 
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CHAPTER V 


Education, Culture, and the Individual 


JOHN M. BECK 


Researcu reviewed in this chapter was concerned with the effects of 
selected social forces on education. Socioeducational implications of 
these forces are presented to emphasize their impact upon the individual. 
Particular attention is given to problems of delinquent behavior, socio- 
logical aspects of occupations, the effects of television on the schooling 
of children, factors in school progress, and the use of leisure. 


Influences of Mass Media 
Television 


Research concerned with the role of mass media in the out-of-school life 
of children has focused on the newest medium—television. There has been 
an accumulation of factual evidence on the effects of television upon 
children, their school performance, leisure-time activities, and behavior. 
However, to date, the number of definitive studies has been limited; tele- 
vision research has been restricted largely to survey reports based, for 
the most part, upon opinions and responses to questionnaires. 

The considerable time spent by children watching television motivated 
a search, initiated in the first years of the new medium, for the probable 
effects of televiewing upon schooling. Tarbet (51) surveyed the television 
habits of 260 children in grade 6 in four schools. Schools were selected 
to control individual, sectional, and economic differences. Results indicated 
no apparent effect on the amount of time spent in homework assignments 
or pleasure reading. Greenstein’s study (25) of 67 pupils in grade 6 
compared school marks of a TV group and a non-TV group for six 
preceding semesters. The grades of the TV group were higher, but the 
difference was significant at the 5-percent level for only one semester. 
Scott (47) compared total televiewing time and scholastic achievement 
of 456 pupils in grades 6 and 7. Significant differences in test scores in 
arithmetic, reading, and total achievement favored pupils whose teleview 
time ranged from no hours to nearly 10 hours a week when compared 
with a group of pupils whose viewing ranged from some 22 hours to 
almost 70 hours a week. Excessive televiewers also had significantly 
lower IQ scores. Responses from approximately 2000 pupils, and their 
parents and teachers, to Witty’s questionnaire survey (60) showed that 43 
percent of the televiewing pupils read less after the family had a television 
set; 45 percent read more; and 12 percent read the same amount. Tele- 
vision had somewhat similar effects on the reading habits of British chil- 
dren. Carsley’s inquiry (12) into the reading interests of 2040 children, 
aged 10 and 11, in 30 schools disclosed that 44.2 percent of the boys 
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and 35.8 percent of the girls spent more time in watching television than 
in reading; 19.6 percent of the boys and 26.4 percent of the girls spent 
more time in reading than in viewing television. 

The influences of television upon the wider world of children’s activity, 
apart from scholastic pursuits, were analyzed. Sweetser (50) interviewed 
254 television families and found that radio listening and movie attendance 
were reduced by most people after purchasing television sets. Reduction 
in movie attendance was reported for 46 percent of the school-age children. 
Lazarus (31) found that in Southern California television was responsible 
for a 28-percent displacement in creative activities and hobbies of elemen- 
tary-school children, a displacement comparable with that in Ann Arbor 
(26 percent) and New Haven (22 percent). In successive surveys reported 
by Witty (59, 60), approximately a third of the teachers and the parents 
linked pupil behavior and adjustment problems to television. Problems 
included increased nervousness, fatigue, disinterest in school, mealtime 
disturbance, impoverishment of play, neglect of homework, and eye 
strain. However, factors unrelated to television, such as lack of interest 
and poor home conditions, were also evident. Maccoby (32), in one of 
the more definitive studies, examined nine measures of frustration in test- 
ing the hypothesis that children who were highly frustrated spent more 
time televiewing than children who were not frustrated. In her upper- 
middle-class group the amount of time spent televiewing was significantly 
related to the degree of frustration. No consistent relaticnship was found 
in the upper-lower-class group. Her explanation was that extensive tele- 
viewing for children probably had more approval in the upper-lower classes. 


Radio 


The survey of literature revealed a decreasing interest in research dealing 
with the influences of radio. Banning (4) in the 1955 summary of research 
reported six studies; only one related study was noted for the period 
since then. In this study Forer (20) sought to determine the effectiveness 
of radio as a sociological agent. The study was designed to find out whether 
adolescents accepted advice from an anonymous agent rather than from 
someone in their own primary group. About 1100 teen-age radio listeners 
were queried regarding a program called Mind Your Manners. Program 
advice was preferred to that of mother or sibling by 10.5 percent of the 
adolescent group, to that of father by 14.6 percent of the group, and to 
that of teacher by 37.7 percent of the group. About 55 percent of the 
teen-agers preferred program advice to guidance found in books, and 61 
percent selected the same source over newspapers. 


Motion Pictures 


Two studies of motion pictures dealt with attitudes. Scollon (46) 
investigated the role of the film communicator in attempting to change 
attitudes of audiences. A control-experimental group comparison was made 
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of the effect of two prestige communicators upon the attitude of the 
viewers. The findings indicated that films, to be effective in attitude struc- 
turing, should use a prestige communicator closely related to the’ audience 
reference group. Goldberg (24) measured the attitude changes associated 
with viewing types of sound motion pictures—abstract impersonal vs. 
dramatic personal—and the relationship of age, education, religion, and 
sex to attitude changes. Data relating to the entire population yielded 
inconclusive results, but when population subgroups were compared, the 
more educated subjects were affected significantly by the abstract film, 
and the less educated by the dramatic, personal-social film. 


Cultural Patterns in Delinquent Behavior 


Professional literature has given considerable attention to delinquency. 
The importance of research in this area has become more apparent with 
the steadily increasing number of teen-age offenders. Statistics on the 
rising rate of juvenile delinquency, cited by Brickman (10), indicated 
that 977 courts showed a 9-percent increase during 1955, whereas the 
child population between the ages of 10 and 17 rose only about 3 percent. 


Causes of Delinquency 


The stated causes of delinquent behavior, based on fact and on opinion, 
were many and varied in nature. It was apparent from the reported studies 
that different community institutions shared the responsibility for the 
spread of this social disease. Certain of the media of mass communication 
were taken to task as factors contributing to juvenile delinquency. Four 
reports were made to the United States Senate by the Kefauver Committee 
investigating juvenile delinquency (39). The committee had probed for 
possible deleterious effects of comic books, motion pictures, obscene 
literature, and television upon children. Boodish (9) and Zimmerman 
(64) placed upon parents the responsibility of supervising the reading of 
comic books. According to Boodish, the home lacked the cultural values 
to be a molding influence. Zimmerman believed that the home was the 
first line of defense against all undesirable influences. The second line 
of defense involved open discussion of the problem among parents, 
teachers, librarians, and purveyors of comics. Additional support for 
attributing delinquent behavior patterns to the influence of comics came 
from a study by Pfuhl (37) who investigated the relationship of reading 
crime and horror books and delinquency. He used a regular interval 
sample initiated randomly among 792 students in grades 9 through 12 in 
three Western city public schools. Data collected anonymously showed a 
low but statistically significant relationship between reading crime and 
horror comics and reported delinquent behavior. Relationship was not 
significant for boys when sex was held constant. Reading comics accounted 
for about 2 percent of the girls’ delinquency. Findings suggested that 
reading comics was a little more emotionally stimulating to girls. Bogart 
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(8), evaluating the conflicting findings on television and juvenile behavior, 
concluded that full assessment of the effects of television was difficult 
because two separate problems are interwoven or confused: (a) whether 
television actually incited children to commit acts of violence; (b) the 
total effect of television on the everyday values, beliefs, and behavior of 
children in the mass. 


Delinquency and the School 


Gnagey (23) reviewed research relating to schools and delinquency. 
Studies were cited which tended to place the school either in the role of 
a delinquency-preventing agency or in that of an aggravating agent. Nolan 
(36) undertook a research project based on school counselors’ reports in 
29 high schools to discover what school factors were related to delinquency 
and which of these could be modified or controlled. Retardation, from one 
to six semesters, characterized the selected difficult cases in the delinquent 
group. Nolan concluded that periodic evaluation of curriculum, of co- 
curriculum programs, and of guidance services was necessary to keep 
delinquency to a minimum in high school. Dresher (17) dealt with 23 
selected factors to be used as aids in identifying potential school delin- 
quents. He compared 622 normal and antisocial students who withdrew 
from school before graduation. Findings produced 11 factors which 
showed statistically significant differences at the l-percent level between 
normal and antisocial groups. Dresher concluded that the factors contribut- 
ing to delinquency were poor personal relationships, unsolved personal 
problems, social inadequacy, social disorganization, and moral and social 
deprival. Wilson (58) studied the case histories of children committed to 
the California Youth Authority (charged with the detention, treatment, 
and correction of delinquent children). Approximately 40 percent of the 
1359 pupils tested in the Youth Authority program of 1954 had normal 
IQ’s. Most pupils were educationally retarded from three to four years. 
Case histories revealed that the majority had been chronic truancy 
problems and had a firmly entrenched dislike of schools and school per- 
sonnel. Evidence indicated that with proper motivation and instruction the 
average delinquent could be successful in this special program. 


Delinquency and the Family 


Monahan (35) concluded that stability and continuity of family life 
stood out as a most important factor in the development of the child 
and, consequently, that strengthening and preserving family life could 
probably accomplish much in the prevention of delinquency. He found in 
the analysis of thousands of delinquency cases, processed in the Phila- 
delphia Municipal Court, that families of first offenders showed a lesser 
degree of fragmentation than the families of those who had offended in 
a prior year; the latter families were marked particularly by a greater 
degree of orphanhood, illegitimacy, and social disruption. A summary of 
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recent research by Smith (48) on family disorganization as a causative 
factor in delinquency indicated the difficulty of isolating interaction 
factors for the purpose of analysis and interpretation. It was noted that 
known delinquents as compared with nondelinquents came from struc- 
turally broken homes in disproportionate numbers but that the difference 
was much less pronounced when delinquents and nondelinquents were 
carefully matched by age, ethnic origin, socioeconomic status, and other 
factors. Glueck and Glueck (22) investigated the influence of the employ- 
ment and part-time employment of the mother on family, on children, and 
on delinquency. Their data suggested that the influences were more potent 
when the mother worked only irregularly. Hand (26) studied the intra- 
family associations and relationships of maladjusted and well-adjusted 
children selected from grades 4 to 8. Three instruments were used to select 
the 27 pairs of boys and 24 pairs of girls. The results showed that the 
well-adjusted children shared much more than the maladjusted children 
in most types of reported family experience. There was also evidence of 
greater enjoyment of intrafamily experiences among well-adjusted children. 
Chwast (14) compared the expressed attitudes of 30 predelinquent and 30 
nondelinquent boys regarding parents. He found statistically significant 
differences between predelinquents and nondelinquents. Predelinquents 
stated that their mothers were more possessive and more ignoring; that 
their fathers were more dominating, ignoring, and more possessive; and 
that parents in general were more ignoring and displayed more undesirable 
attitudes. On the deeper level, based on projective thematic pictures, pre- 
delinquents saw mothers as more ignoring but less possessive, fathers 
more ignoring and less possessive, and parents displaying more un- 
desirable attitudes. 

In a study of certain aspects of parent-child relationships in broken 
homes, Rush (44) applied rank correlational techniques to find the rela- 
tionships between attitudes and behavior as measured by several test 
instruments. Thirty-five Negro male subjects, in grades 7 through 9 and 
from a low socioeconomic environment, were studied. In all cases the 
father had been absent for at least five years. In general the study revealed 
that sons listed as having more submissive feelings toward mothers, rather 
than the more withdrawn sons, were ranked as being the more compliant 
and unaggressive. There was a significant positive correlation between 
the mothers’ expressed attitudes and the sons’ expression of their mothers’ 
attitude toward them. 

McDavid and Schroder (33) demonstrated differences among delin- 
quent and nondelinquent adolescents in the interpretation of various social 
or situational events. Delinquent adolescents possessed significantly less 
discriminative ability with respect to positive and negative interpersonal 
or situational events. In the larger social context, comparisons were made 
of social values of delinquents and nondelinquents. Insel (28) tested the 
assumption that delinquents perceive society and its values differently than 
do the socially conforming individuals. Subjects included 32 paired 
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adolescent delinquents and nondelinquents, matched on six variables, and 
a third group of 30 male teachers. Results based on computed rank differ- 
ence r’s did not show delinquents to be different from others in their 
perception of antisocial behavior. 


Social Factors Related to School Achievement 


Social forces impinge upon the individual’s educational opportunity and 
his ultimate personal effectiveness in community life. Wade (55) found 
support for his hypotheses that distribution of academic grades, social 
acceptance scores received by women from men, and the total pattern of 
student participation in extracurricular activities were biased according 
to social class. The ISC method was used to determine the social class 
stratification of 419 students at “Keystone Teachers College.” Resulting 
chi-squares were statistically significant beyond the 1-percent level. Zack’s 
study (63) of 960 students in grades 8 and 12 failed to establish any 
significant association between socioeconomic status and participation in 
instrumental music. In view of diametric contradiction to many published 
results, Zack suggested additional checks of the study’s validity. 

Blackwood (7) cited population surveys to show that pupil migration was 
widespread among occupational groups and reviewed studies which indi- 
cated the negative school effects of transiency, especially on the children of 
agricultural migrants. Phillips (38) studied pupil migration in 180 repre- 
sentative schools in a Midwestern state. The high rate of pupil mobility— 
as many as 9 percent moving to a new school district during the summer— 
produced a severe educational handicap for the child, often intensified by 
chronic discord in home life. Rogers and Saffir (43) reported on remedial 
plans to negate the influence of pupil and teacher turnover. Special provi- 
sions were made to reduce class size, to handle discipline problems, and to 
provide changes in curriculum and materials of instruction in high- 
transiency schools which averaged a 31l-percent turnover in teachers and 
96-percent turnover in pupils. 

Carrillo’s comparison (11) of 50 good readers and 50 poor readers of 
normal or higher intelligence in the middle grades documented the im- 
portance of encouragement and parental interest in the child’s school life. 
At the college level, Weigand (56) interviewed 17 unsuccessful and 35 
successful students and found parental reinforcement a positive factor in 
the student’s academic achievement and in the solution of his personal 
problems. Chi-square values with probabilities of 5 percent or less were 
accepted as significant in testing frequency discrepancies existing between 
responses of the two groups. 


Education in Relation to Income, Occupational 
Choice, Mobility, and Adjustment 


Income differentials and occupational mobility have often been employed 
to demonstrate the material value of education. Unlike the early studies 
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of the problem, recent research was not limited to these single variables; 
other influences in the individual’s environment have been explored. 


Income 


Census data were used to relate schooling to income. Miller (34) cited 
the familiar high correlation between income and educational attainment 
and observed that the variation of income with age was more striking 
when each of the educational levels was examined separately. Thompson 
(54) found a stronger relationship between income and education than 
between income and age. His analysis also revealed the apparent value of 
schooling in holding or finding jobs since unemployment decreased 
sharply from 6 percent for those with less than eight years of school to 
about 2 percent for those with one or more years of college. After cal- 
culating lifetime incomes by educational levels, Glick and Miller (21) 
concluded that the majority of youth could expect to receive considerably 
higher incomes by completing college rather than by entering the labor 
market following high-school graduation; they estimated that a college 
degree was worth approximately $100,000 more than a_ high-school 
diploma. However, the income-education relationship was less pronounced 
for nonwhite than for white men. Regional and racial differences in income- 
education relations were stressed by Anderson (1). In any section of the 
country the biracial comparison favored the whites, the advantage increas- 
ing progressively with the rising levels of schooling. High incomes were 
more frequent among Southern whites than among those with equal 
education elsewhere. 

Follow-up studies provided additional data concerning the relation of 
schooling to income. Jordan (29) investigated the relationship of salary 
to grade-point ratio, major field of study, and participation in extraclass 
activities of 289 women graduates from Ohio State University. Some 
positive relationships were established. Husband (27) used 275 replies 
from 368 Dartmouth graduates in the class of 1926 to correlate their 1956 
incomes and college grades and extracurricular activities. Top-quarter 
ranking in scholastic achievement and extracurricular activity was found 
to be an excellent predictor of later financial success. Wolfle and Smith 
(61) reported the results of an extensive follow-up study of over 8000 
superior students who graduated approximately 20 years ago in Illinois, 
Minnesota, and New York. They found that men who ranked in the top 
fifth of their high-school classes, either in school marks or in intelligence, 
and who graduated from college were earning about $2000 a year more 
than comparable high-school classmates who did not go to college. The 
income differential associated with family background was not as large. 


Occupational Choice 


Several facets of the occupational task having educational implications, 
reviewed in this section, were treated in chapters of The Occupational 
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Structure and Education by Thomas (53), published in 1956. Among the 
brief studies a number of reports were made on occupational planning 
and aspirations. Information, obtained by Stephenson (49) from an 
anonymous questionnaire submitted to 1000 students in grade 9, revealed 
that the students’ occupational plans tended to conform to their position in 
the stratification system. Youmans’ examination (62) of occupational ex- 
pectations of nearly 7000 youths in 56 public and private high schools 
confirmed his hypothesis that social stratification was more important in 
the formulation of occupational choices than type of community, school, 
work experience, or certain home factors. A statistically significant associa- 
tion existed between occupational expectations of boys and social stratifica- 
tion when the fathers’ occupational levels were used as an index. A study 
by Dynes, Clarke, and Dinitz (18) of 350 university students confirmed 
the observed influences of social status upon aspirational levels. In addition, 
their data supported the relationship between unsatisfactory interpersonal 
family relations and high aspirational levels of students; 42 percent of 
the “high” aspirants experienced feelings of not being wanted by fathers, 
while only 24 percent of the “low” aspirants had similar feelings. Empey 
(19), dealing with the relationship of social class and family authority 
patterns to occupational aspirations and planning, suggested that a galaxy 
of factors which influenced occupational planning very likely took pre- 
cedence over the family in adolescent decision making. His responses 
from a state-wide sample of 1981 high-school seniors led to the conclusion 
that family authority patterns, although contributing to, did not appear 
to be the principal factors in occupational planning. The way in which 
change in occupational aspirations took place among university graduate 
students was investigated by Becker and Carper (5). Intensive interviews 
with 18 graduate students in physiology, 22 in mechanical engineering, 
and 11 in philosophy indicated that changes in social participation during 
the course of study led to the acquisition or maintenance of specific kinds 
of occupational identities. Such changes resulted from interaction in three 
kinds of groups: (a) informal peer groups; (b) apprentice relationship 
with professors; and (c) formal university structure involving courses, 
grades, and degrees. 


Vertical Mobility 


Data collected by Beilin (6), relating to a rural group that had grad- 
uated from an academic high school 30 years ago, reinforced previous 
findings that college training was apparently more necessary for entering 
a profession than a managerial occupation. Dorfman (16) used data ob- 
tained from questionnaires administered to a 10-percent sample of 544 
white men over 25 years of age in nonfarm families to test various hy- 
potheses on the relations between occupational mobility and background 
variables in education, career, religion, and marriage as well as attitudinal 
variables in occupational aspiration and success conception. It appeared 
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that occupational mobility was affected by multiple factors, including the 
subject’s educational level, the status of his wife, his father’s occupational 
level, and his definition of success in terms of work and prestige. Robin- 
son (40) found that vocational success was attributed to the liberal arts 
curriculum by graduates of De Pauw University. Almost 90 percent of the 
alumni in graduating classes of 1936 through 1951 responding to his 
inquiry related the values of liberal arts courses, especially philosophy, 
speech, and English literature, to pursuits in business and industry. Sco- 
field (45) was concerned with the relationships between college education, 
social class, and occupational mobility. His study included 120 companies, 
varying from small printing shops and banks to large manufacturing and 
financial institutions. The leading role of college education in occupational 
mobility was summed up as follows: College attendance was a part of the 
ideology of the higher social classes; acceptance into the executive elite 
was dependent upon internalization of the executive ideology which was 
similar to that of the higher classes; thus, obtaining a college education 
was viewed as an indication of potentiality for being entrusted with the 
executive function. 


Job Satisfaction 


Research dealing with occupational satisfaction, reviewed by Robinson 
(41, 42) for 1955 and 1956, included several studies that considered the 
influence of schooling. Summarized findings indicated that better educated 
workers tended to be more frequently dissatisfied with occupations than 
less educated ones. The degree of satisfaction appeared to have a direct 
relationship to age and educational attainment (41). For workers at high 
occupational levels, satisfaction seemed to be related to internal feelings of 
accomplishment and involvement in work, while workers at lower occupa- 
tional levels appeared to derive satisfaction from sources external to 


the work (42). 


Uses of Leisure 


The use of leisure or free time in relation to education has not been 
explored adequately. The problem of leisure has taken on new dimensions 
with the emerging technical revolution of automation and the prospective 
changes in American population, both in size and in age structure. Prob- 
able fields for social and psychological research were suggested in an issue 
of the Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science 
(2) devoted to the manifold values of leisure for the intellectual, emotional, 
and spiritual life of our times. The present review yielded only a limited 
number of studies, and the patterns of individual research were varied. 

Jordan (30) investigated the leisure-time activities of 203 sociologists 
and 53 attorneys. The random sample showed a heavy participation in 
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different activities. At least 70 percent of the respondents read books and 
magazines, attended movies, attended church, and averaged 20 parties 
or dinners a year. Fewer than 50 percent participated in such active sports 
as golf, tennis, fishing, and hiking. In a random sample of upper-, lower-, 
and middle-class families in 14 census tracts in Cuyahoga County, Ohio, 
the results of interviews by White (57) supported the thesis that the use 
of leisure was a function of social-class position and that the differentiation 
among the classes in the use of leisure increased with age up to maturity. 
Attendance at church services and the use of parks and playgrounds in- 
creased sharply as the class level declined, whereas the rate of participa- 
tion in home activities, libraries, study courses, and lectures rose with 
class level. Class-related differential patterns were less defined for other 
leisure activities but were more pronounced for adults than for children. 
Thomas (52) also examined leisure pursuits by socioeconomic strata. 

Clarke (15) found occupational differentials in leisure activities of 
some 500 individuals separated into five test-determined occupational 
prestige levels. Craftsmanship activities varied inversely with level, and 
most individuals at each level were engaged in nonspectator activities. 
Commercialized recreation varied inversely with prestige level. Baley (3) 
analyzed use of leisure with respect to the aging process. His questionnaire 
covered 67 leisure activities. Over 400 replies were secured from men 20 
to 60 years of age. Older men liked fewer leisure activities and felt in- 
different toward or disliked an increasing number. Selected sedentary 
activities were preferred by an increasing number of men from each 
succeeding age group. Proportionate free time spent in gardening, motor- 
ing, fishing, and hiking increased slightly with age. Chalfen’s study (13) 
was limited to persons 65 years of age or older. His sample consisted of 
108 persons in seven old-age homes and 108 in seven recreation centers 
for the aged, all in New York City. Over 200 items were presented in 
the questionnaire used as a check list for interviewing the subjects about 
their activities and interests during the past year. The old-age home versus 
recreation center proved to be the most influential variable upon ac- 
tivities and interests. Home versus center had the strongest effect upon 
the extent of activities, the choice of which inclined to the passive. The 
extent of activities was greater in the center, and interests were more ex- 
tensive in the home. The old-age home population desired more religious 
and social activities. Other factors influencing choice of activities and 
interests were education, religion, occupation, and age. 


Further Research 


It is apparent from this review that a better understanding of the nature 
of the problems raised in the reported studies calls for a continuing ex- 
pansion and development of research design, particularly the use of 
longitudinal studies. As Smith (48) observed, referring to the etiology of 
juvenile delinquency, current studies were confronted with the most diffi- 
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cult task of isolating factors for the purpose of analysis and interpreta- 
tion. Also, more rigorous application of accepted methodology is needed 
in the investigation of the influence of social forces upon the individual 
and his behavior. 
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CHAPTER VI 


Reshaping Educational Policy 


DOROTHY G. RODGERS, ROBERT W. HEATH, and HERMANN H. REMMERS 


In reviewing statements of educational policy, one must bear in mind 
that policies in favor of justice and other similar desiderata in society find 
wide acceptance until occasion arises to apply them to a particular situa- 
tion. Most educators and lay people would agree to a general statement 
that equal educational opportunities should be provided for all citizens. 
But the unrest and violence occurring as a result of school integration 
in the South indicate that the specific interpretations of equal educational 
opportunities vary widely. As another example, Lieberman (35), in a 
recent analysis of the professionalization of teachers, pointed out that 
“teachers and counsellors who talk about ‘education for life adjustment’ 

. need to bear in mind that our society is far from agreed upon what 
constitutes a ‘better adjustment’ and that only harm can result from as- 
suming that such agreement exists.”* The authors, therefore, relate the 
current problems of educational policy to the specific steps taken for solu- 
tion. 

“Reshaping of educational policy” must be considered in relation to 
the major socioeconomic changes which have precipitated the need for re- 
evaluation. The past three years witnessed the Supreme Court action on 
segregation, a major step in the enactment of a policy long a part of edu- 
cational philosophy in this country. Technological advance was dramatic- 
ally demonstrated by Russia’s satellites. Technological development both 
created a need for more education at all levels and caused major changes 
in the curriculums of our schools. Since educational policy can meaning- 
fully be considered only in relation to the social and economic order in 
which it is formed and enacted, this review will be organized around some 


of the most crucial national problems which are having an effect upon 
education. 


Increased Enrollment 


Crucial problems for educators at all levels stem from increased enroll- 
ment arising from an increase in birth rate in the 1940’s and the increas- 
ing number desiring more education. The 1955 report of the National Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards (41) estimated 
that the increase in enrollment in the period 1955-65 would be 28.6 percent 
at the elementary level, 60.2 percent at the secondary level, and 44.3 per- 
cent at the college level, the over-all increase being 35.0 percent. This in- 
crease would require approximately 600,000 new teaching positions. 
Recruitment of teachers for these positions is a major problem. A publi- 


* From Lieberman, Myron, Education as a Profession, p. 43. Copyright, 1956, by Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J. Reprinted by permission of the publisher. 
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cation of the Fund for the Advancement of Education (24) estimated 
that 51.2 percent of all the college graduates between 1956 and 1970 
would have to go into elementary- and secondary-school teaching if these 
demands were to be met. It was predicted that a total of 483,960 college 
teachers will be needed while only 135,000 new Ph.D.’s are expected to 
be produced. 

The President’s Committee on Education Beyond the High School in 
its Second Report to the President (59, 60) gave primary consideration 
to the teacher shortage. This shortage also received special consideration 
by a number of other groups and individuals (1, 3, 4, 23, 24, 25, 32, 34, 
41). Both the President’s Committee and a group of university professors 
(34) recommended that the highest priority be given to raising faculty 
salaries as a solution to the shortage. Unless this is done, it was suggested, 
it will be necessary to be more selective in admissions or to lower the qual- 
ity of instruction; the Committee thought neither course desirable. A diff- 
cult aspect of this educational policy is, however, the financing of higher 
faculty salaries; the Committee recommended that state legislatures take the 
primary responsibility. It did not recommend federal action or assistance 
in several areas of higher education as did the committee of 1947. Axt (9) 
in a comparison of the two reports wrote: “Granting the Committee’s 
position, which contrasts with that of the Zook Commission, that really 
massive federal aid for capital or operating budgets is not needed at this 
time, I would suggest that as a corollary, and growing out of their own 
analysis, there may be an immediate federal role in providing strategic 
assistance to maintain and improve the quality of education beyond the 
high school.” The Committee (60) made the following suggestions for 
maximum utilization of the current teacher supply: (a) Give students 
more responsibility for their own education through greater reliance 
on independent study. (b) Relieve skilled teachers of tasks which can 
be done as well by assistants. (c) Adapt different class sizes to accom- 
modate the various objectives of learning most efficiently. (d) Harness 
television and films to the service of education. (e) Simplify the curric- 
ulum to reduce its size and raise its quality. Similar suggestions were made 
for the elementary and secondary levels (23, 24, 41, 52, 55). 

Flesher and Pressey’s longitudinal study (21) of students in an ac- 
celerated program at Ohio State University during the war pertains to 
the first and last suggestions. They found no deleterious results at the 
time or in retrospect. Also, Haigh and Schmidt (26) found in a well- 
controlled study that when students are permitted to choose between a 
teacher-centered class and a group-centered class, there is no significant 
difference in the knowledge of subject matter at the end of the term. A 
great many articles and research reports are now available on the use of 
television in the classroom. To review these individually would be material 
for a lengthy article in itself. The redder is referred to the pertinent 
articles (7, 13, 23, 24, 28, 29, 40, 41, 44, 45, 54). The general character 
of this research is well summarized by Siepmann (52) who stated after 
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an extensive five-year review of the use of television in education: “The 
findings of these reports are monotonously, disconcertingly consistent. 
For, with rare exceptions, they show that students learn by television as 
much and as fast (if not more and faster) than students pursuing identical 
curricula in the physical presence of a teacher.” The validity of the con- 
clusions of several such reports has been questioned. 

Aside from ways in which to alleviate the shortage of teachers, the 
problems of how to select and educate them remain. Lieberman (35) 
published an excellent coverage of these problems as well as those of es- 
tablishing teaching as a recognized profession. Two books of collected 
articles (18, 49) dealt in part with these subjects. Scott and Hill’s book 
(49) represents a coverage of the most significant articles critical of 
education and rebuttals from the period 1940-52. Policies of teacher edu- 
cation seem to have swung back somewhat in the direction of more em- 
phasis on liberal arts and less on professional methods courses although 
considerable variation still exists among teacher training institutions (16). 
Leonard (33) described the requirements for a secondary teaching cre- 
dential in California as requiring 154 semester hours; about 30 are in 
professional education, and the remainder in liberal arts. Bigelow (12) 
reported a study of actual practices in teachers colleges in which it was 
found that teachers colleges preparing elementary-school teachers were 
putting additional emphasis on general education. An analysis (20) made 
by the Carleton faculty of conferences between public-school teachers and 
college faculty indicated that as one ascended the educational ladder, 
teachers felt that less emphasis was needed on education courses and 
more on subject-matter courses. Perhaps the elimination of redundant 
professional methods course work will help to attract more capable 
young people to the teaching profession (46), for the quality of intellectual 
ability of the teaching profession represents as great a problem in policy 
as the quantity. Wolfle (62) found thai in comparison with other groups 
preparing for professions, education majors as a group were lower. Over 
25 percent of the education majors and almost 50 percent of the physical 
education majors with a bachelor’s degree scored less than 110 on the 
Army General Classification Test. 


Science and Manpower 


The scarcity of qualified science teachers in high school is already be- 
ginning to affect adversely the science program for students and, there- 
fore, the number of scientists available for research, defense, and the 
national economy. The United States is training fewer than half the 
scientists and engineers needed at the present time (25). The Educational 
Policies Commission (42), after careful study of the reserve of potential 
manpower, made suggestions for educational policy. It recommended 
better utilization of the services of women, minority groups, and older 
people. The gifted child should also be given special attention; accelerated 
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programs should be provided to use his potential more adequately. The 
Committee recommended a program of vocational guidance in which 
teachers and students could become more informed of prospective and pos- 
sible careers, Although an advanced technology requires more detailed vo- 
cational training, it was the Committee’s suggestion that a more harmonious 
integration of general education and vocational education would best serve 
the interests of the individual and the nation. The freedom of the individ- 
ual, even when it appeared to be at cross purposes with manpower needs 
and demands, was stated to be the ultimate value to be considered in 
any long-range planning. 

Several special conferences devoted themselves to the study of the short- 
age of scientists. The Thomas Alva Edison Foundation Institute Confer- 
ence (57) recommended that more science courses be required at the 
high-scliool level. The National Science Foundation (56) sponsored a 
research conference on identifying the intellectual and personal qualities 
necessary to make creative scientific contributions. A quantitative in- 
vestigation by Baker and others (11) and a study by Mead and Métraux 
(38), both on national samples of high-school students, indicated that one 
source of inadequate manpower in science may be negative attitudes to- 
ward scientists and stereotyped conceptions of their work. Richardson 
(47) suggested that one of the difficulties in stimulating interest in science 
among high-school students is that science teaching has frequently been 
limited to the facts and principles of science, with the application of these 
scientific principles relegated to an insignificant position. Secondary- 
school and college science teaching must, he stated, pay attention to the 
sociological and economic implications of science. A committee of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science (2) offered sug- 
gestions for improving science teaching. 


Implications of Technological Development 
on Educational Policy 


Increased technology, in addition to creating a demand for more edu- 
cation and increased enrollment, has created special problems for educa- 
tional planning, particularly that of specialization. The demands of in- 
dustry have required a more specialized curriculum. Educators must face 
the dilemma of providing this in addition to giving high-school and college 
graduates an adequate general education in the liberal arts and humanities 
(15). Salomon (48) pointed out that the humanities and their discipline 
are indeed vital to the defense of science itself. Bain (10) emphasized that 
our age of specialization still requires liberation from ignorance that 
comes from too early and too extreme specialization, from failure to un- 
derstand the interrelations among all professions and fields of knowledge. 
Whyte (61) reported on a study of the majors of college graduates and 
Ph.D.’s from 1939 to 1955; the trend was toward increased vocationalism 
and specialization. However, in some engineering and technical schools, 
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studies in the humanities and social sciences were brought into a new 
constructive relationship with studies in technical matters because of the 
conviction that understanding of the interrelationships is essential both 
to professional success and to the general welfare (42, 61). Bain (10) 
criticized the liberal arts colleges for being too departmentalized and 
suggested that the freshman year consist of five basic courses which demon- 
strate the interrelationships between the special and general sciences in 
each field. 

Some of these suggestions may be in response to publicity both by 
industry and by educators on the importance of liberal arts background. 
Shepard (50) wrote of his experience with a large petroleum company 
and concluded that industrial companies are most likely to be interested 
in broad liberal arts education when they select men for promotion to 
their higher executive positions. Endicott (19) found in a survey of 189 
large companies that 12 favored a liberal arts background when consider- 
ing a man for management potential, 66 favored technical training, and 11 
said it would not make any difference. The Educational Policies Commis- 
sion (42) noted in vocational schools a tendency toward giving less 
emphasis to skills needed at the beginning of a career and more emphasis 
to the development of qualities needed throughout a career. It is in this 
respect that more general courses play an important role. 


Application of the Bill of Rights 


The Bill of Rights had important effects in two areas of educational 
policy—segregation and academic freedom. Probably the most important 
statement of educational policy in this decade was the pronouncement of 
the Supreme Court of the United States (in Brown vs. Board of Education 
of Topeka et al., 347 U.S. 483 (May 17, 1954) ) that “we conclude that in 
the field of public education the doctrine of ‘separate but equal’ has no 
place. Separate educational facilities are inherently unequal.” Subsequent 
to this statement quantities of material appeared in the literature concerning 
the issues involved (6, 27, 30, 31, 43, 51). An assistant superintendent 
(27) of Washington, D.C., schools described the enactment of desegrega- 
tion from the inception of the plan to the present. It will stand as a case 
study for the implementation of educational policy. B’nai B’rith (58) 
published a digest of research on segregation and desegregation in all 
areas of life. Research findings seem to indicate that we have barely made 
a dent in a huge problem. One encouraging consistent research finding is 
that with increased education attitudes toward desegregation become more 
favorable. The President’s Committee (59) and the Educational Policies 
Commission (42) also took a firm stand on the policy of providing equal 
educational opportunity with no racial barriers. The American Association 
of University Professors stated that “prompt, vigorous action should be 
directed against any demonstrable invasion of the freedom of faculty 
members [in Southern universities] to discuss the integration issue both 
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within their institutions and publicly, to the end that a pattern of enforced 
conformity over this issue may not harden into a permanent impairment 
of the quality of higher education in the South” (22). 

The rise of ’isms and “anti-isms” in the period since the war brought 
the subject of academic freedom to the attention of many of our citizens. 
Due to the wide reaching struggle with Soviet communism, emphasis upon 
military security, and the growing realization of the Communist strategy 
of infiltration, there was increasing attention to the place of Communists 
in colleges. The fear and distrust created played upon the desire to suppress. 
Such suppression frequently threatened academic freedom and resulted 
in a re-evaluation of academic freedom as one of the civil liberties vital 
to American education (17, 37, 53). Meyer (39) said that it is the respon- 
sibility of our colleges and universities to educate the American people to 
the importance of academic freedom—not only for scholars, but also for 
the economic, social, and cultural progress of our count>y. She pointed 
out that the very life of a democracy depends upon the maintenance of 
freedom of speech, publication, religion, and assembly (each of which 
is a component of intellectual freedom). j 

Increased concern about academic freedom resulted in attempts to 
define the meaning, the purpose, the scope, and the implementation of 
academic freedom. Machlup (36) directly attacked this problem through 
a careful and provocative analysis of some of the misconceptions con- 
cerning academic freedom. He discussed academic freedom as more than 
freedom of speech and said that for it to exist, there must also be 
academic tenure. Abuses of academic freedom, he stated, far from being 
incompatible with the existence of academic freedom are proof of its 
existence. Likewise, academic freedom cannot be confined to the rec- 
ognized area of the individual scholar’s competence since this is usually 
a continually expanding field. He concluded that “an oath which restricts 
teaching in any respect is inconsistent with the principles of academic 
freedom, abridges both the freedom to learn and the freedom to teach, 
and obstructs the attainment of the very objectives which its proponents 
mean to serve.” 

Apel (8) advocated a code to be adopted by trustees and administrative 
officers to counteract the second object of attack on academic freedom; 
namely, books. This code stated that college administrators should re- 
frain from (a) prescribing or demanding the withdrawal of a textbook 
in accordance with their own views; (b) retaliating against a teacher who 
uses a textbook in disagreement with their views; and (c) transmitting to 
a teacher, with implications of endorsement, any suggestion, criticism, or 
demand for withdrawal of a textbook which they may have received from 
a third person, either outside or inside the institution. Byse (14) examined 
reasons why the teacher who invoked the Fifth Amendment ran the seri- 
ous risk that he would be discharged from his position and his reputation 
ruined. Byse asserted that the appropriate agency for ascertaining the 
facts concerning a teacher’s qualifications or disqualifications is not a 
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Congressional committee, but the academic institution of which he is a 
part. 

A Special Committee of the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors (5) issued a report of effects upon academic freedom and tenure 
of the national effort to achieve military security aid to combat Soviet 
communism. In addition, the Committee presented a review of the impact 
of public actions directed against communism in case studies of nine uni- 
versities and the effects of refusal to testify in nine others. The general 
principles stated included: (a) Academic freedom must be maintained 
to insure that scholars may make their appointed contributions to the life 
of the commonwealth. (b) Imposition of loyalty oaths is opposed. (c) 
Removal from employment can be justified only because of incompetence, 
lack of scholarly objectivity or integrity, serious misuse of the classroom 
or of academic prestige, gross personal misconduct, or conscious partici- 
pation in conspiracy against the government. (d) Invocation of the Fifth 
Amendment is not sufficient grounds for removal of a professor. (e) 
Whenever charges are made against a faculty member with a view to 
his removal, he has a right to a fair hearing and to a judgment by his 
academic peers. The Committee noted from its analysis of the case studies 
that there were heartening instances in which academic freedom and tenure 
were sustained by college and university administrations. The Committee 
(5) concluded by urging that “American colleges and universities return 
to a full-scale acceptance of intellectual controversy based on a catholicity 
of viewpoint, for the sake of national strength as well as for academic 

” 
reasons. 
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